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A PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


On the eve of this Review going to press, I have had to trespass 
upon the courtesy of the Editor, by begging him to allow me to 
withdraw from his pages an article entitled “‘ Corruption in the 
Ordnance Department.” In that article I gave a series of particular 
statements, corroborating in detail the four charges which I had 
made through the daily press. I exposed the nature of my accu- 
sations, I gave the names of persons, and the dates of transactions; 
but I made no allusion to any grievance of my own; I only set forth 
the grievances of my country. 

My justification for having thought of taking so unusual a course 
is my past experience of the Ordnance Department. It is thirty 
years ago next December since I first began to struggle with the 
ignorance, the prejudices, and the overbearing insolence of its 
officials. It is sixteen years ago last January since I first began, 
knowingly, to struggle with their corruption. I then preferred a 
charge of gross corruption against a general officer, an ex-official of 
the department. The proof submitted was conclusive, unanswerable. 
Accordingly it was never answered. I was supported in the House 
of Commons by Mr. Horsman, and by my old schoolfellow, Lord 
Eustace Cecil, and in the House of Lords by my old brother officer, 
General The Earl of Longford, G.C.B., and by my relative, and 
former chief in the diplomatic service, Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T. 
But all this support, and two years of pertinacity, failed to 
procure me an investigation. I quoted a letter of thanks from 
General Sir John St. George, R.A., K.C.B., addressed to my 
colonel to be conveyed to me, for “an important service rendered at a 
critical time ”’ in the Crimea, for which I had also received the thanks 
of General Sir Charles Van Straubenzee, G.C.B., the day following, 
on parade at the head of my regiment, but for which I never received 
any reward. And, as a tardy reward for that service, I claimed that 
my charge should be investigated. As a special favour I was offered 
—I then being in England, as also the whole of my witnesses and 
proofs—a reference to an arbitrator in Bermuda! I rejected the 
offer with indignation. 
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When I first made the present charges I was at once addressed 
from the Ordnance Department as if I had committed some grave 
offence, and although I had expressly said that such charges could, from 
their very nature, only be brought home before a tribunal having the 
powers of the Sheffield Commission, no hint was given me of any such 
investigation being granted. Though I can prophesy about the action 
of guns I cannot prophesy about that of Ministers. I am not a poli- 
tician. How could I tell that a statesman of a different type would 
appear at the War Office, who would, in dignified yet courteous 
terms, give the invitation and the undertaking given by Mr. W. H. 
Smith in the House of Commons on Monday, the 23rd inst.? In 
answer to a question Mr. W. H. Smith then assured the House that 
he was willing to consider carefully any specific charges brought 
against the officials in his department and he undertook, if a primd 
facie case were made out, to grant the searching inquiry asked for. 
I was wrong to despair, even after thirty years, for now, thank God, 
a new era has, I trust, dawned, and the lives of our soldiers and 
sailors, and the safety of the British Empire, will in the future be 
considered of more value than the feelings of a few corrupt or incom- 
petent officials. Iwill not believe, I cannot believe, that the fathers, 
the brothers, and the sons of those Englishmen who have fallen 
unnecessarily in Zululand, in the Transvaal, and in the Soudan, 
owing to the jamming cartridges, the bending bayonets, and the 
breaking swords, supplied to them by a corrupt and incompetent 
department, will be satisfied with anything short of the public 
exposure of the corruption. 

All that I can do now is to offer my most earnest thanks to the new 
Secretary of State for War, and immediately forward to him a copy 
of my proposed article for the Fortnightly, together with a statutory 
declaration that the statements contained therein are true in sub- 
stance and in fact. By Act of Parliament, such a declaration, if 
falsely made, is perjury. If my statements are false, I can therefore 
be sentenced to seven years’ penal servitude. In the past I have 
risked my life for my Queen and country, even when it was not my 
“duty” to do so, except in the higher sense of that word. I now risk 
my personal liberty, and I do so in the hope that Mr. W. H. Smith 
will accept that as an atonement for my having doubted him. 
Moreover, as a special Act of Parliament would be necessary for the 
constitution of such a commission as that for which I have prayed, 
and as the present Session is so short, much valuable time will be 
saved by his receiving my charges in a form analogous to that of a 
“ sworn information.” 

Now, therefore, I shall hold my peace, and in spite of many 
inquiries from the public press for information on this all-important 
question, I shall await the decision of the Secretary of State for War 
upon my statement, knowing full well what that decision must be. 
If, as Mr. Smith says, the preliminary inquiry is to be conducted 
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privately, and the Ordnance Department can be purified from above, 
so much the better. I have no wish to damage individuals, however 
guilty they may be. In order to show that I am actuated by no 
personal or petty motives in this matter, I may say that I have 
quite recently declined to accede to the request of the highest 
military authorities to again put forward the personal wrongs from 
which I have suffered so long and so grievously, unless a general 
inquiry is held. I only make this fact public now as an answer 
(which seems to me complete) to the malevolence of those officials 
who have, through the public press, sought to attack me in order 
to discredit my story. W. Horr. 

August 24, 1886. 

Since the above was written another question on the same subject 
has been put to Mr. W. H. Smith, and answered by him in such a 
manner that public attention should be directed toit. On the 24th inst., 
General Sir William Crossman asked the Secretary of State for War,— 
“Whether it was the fact that certain officials connected with the Ordnance 
Department were, at the time of their connection with the public service, 
shareholders in a firm of contractors for the manufacture of ordnance; and if 
such was the case, whether the Government have issued such instructions as 
would prevent the recurrence of such a state of affairs ?”’ 

To the first of these questions Mr. W. H. Smith replied, after making 
some necessary qualifications, in the affirmative. To the second 
question his answer was :— 

‘“‘T really am not able to say that any officer is not at liberty to invest his 
money in any company he may think fit. But he is not at liberty to use any 
power which he possesses for his own personal advantage, or for the advantage 
of any company with which he is connected. I think the hon. and gallant 
member will see that it would be utterly out of the power of any Secretary of 
State—and, indeed, he has no authority to do so—to lay down any regulations 
as to the investment of the private property of any officer serving the Crown.” 

It appears from this confession drawn from the Secretary of State 
for War, that the English State keeps salaried officials to buy weapons 
for it, of the kind, and at the price they think fit, and these very 
officials are at the same time allowed to buy weapons of their own 
private manufacture. Evidently an English official can serve two 
masters whose interests are absolutely opposed’ to each other. 

He can serve himself as seller and his country as buyer. 

It is manifest that the sooner the Secretary of State for War applies 
to Parliament for power to put an end to so scandalous a condition of 
things, the better it will be for the country. It is unfair to subject 
the honesty even of officials to so severe a test. The matter, how- 
ever, could scarcely be in better hands than those of a practical and 
able business-man such as Mr. W. H. Smith. 


Tue Eprror, F. R. 
August 25, 1886. 





THE RIOTS IN BELFAST. 


Tue riots in Belfast have long enough supplied material to the 
special correspondents of the papers and sensation to their readers. 
It is true that they should be approached without prejudice, and 
viewed not through the magnifying-glass of the sensational journal- 
ist or the distorting-glass of the party politician, but with the naked 
eye. It would certainly simplify an inquiry could the statements of 
either side be accepted without personal verification. This, however, 
is impossible where party feeling runs high and accusations are made 
without an attempt to grasp, much less to sift, the evidence. As I 
shall have to record much that must be distasteful to both parties, it 
is pleasant to be able to say that I have found so much that is good 
and kind in Protestants and Catholics alike, that I cannot help feel- 
ing that one great cause of existing prejudices is either party’s 
ignorance of the other. 

My judgment as to the causes and course of the riots, the damage 
&o life and property, the conduct of the constabulary and of the 
magistrates, is based upon personal intercourse with the rank and 
file as well as the leaders of both parties, with the victims of out- 
rages and with eye-witnesses of all the more important events. 

The riots in Belfast were set in motion, if we accept the Catholic 
wiew, on June 5, when the Islandmen attacked the navvies, or, if we 
accept the Protestant view, on June 4, when Blakely the Protestant 
carried his complaint to the Islandmen of the persecution he had 
suffered from Roman Catholic navvies in the Alexandra Dock that 
same day. The outbreak was precipitated by the Catholic demon- 
stration at the funeral of Curran, the poor lad drowned at the Alex- 
andra Dock during the Islandmen’s attack. But it was on Monday, 
June 7, that the riots began in earnest at an old battleground, “ the 
Brickfields,” between Shankhill Road and the Falls Road. From 
this time the riots went on, with long intervals, it is true, up to 
August 15, when they ceased with the death of a Protestant, McFar- 
land, shot in North Howard Street. During this period of two months 
‘and a half many lives have been lost and much property destroyed, but 
still an amount far less than might be supposed from the reports of 
the press. The official report gives twenty-five dead and one hundred 
and thirty wounded, and loss of property amounting in all to £4,000. 
To this might be added the expense of the extraordinary force of 
constabulary, and the indirect losses in trade sustained by firms in 
the town. The Catholic report gives their own loss at four dead 
and twelve wounded; while they estimate the loss in property at 
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£10,000 to the Catholics alone, on whom the chief loss has fallen, 
and to whom the chief compensation has been paid. One Protestant 
clergyman, the Rey. Dr. Hanna, estimates the loss to the Protestants 
by the police fire as at least twenty dead and two hundred wounded, 
The killed and wounded in encounters with Catholics do not enter 
into this estimate, and it is impossible to make any probable conjecture 
as to their numbers, for a strange feature of these riots is the almost 
boyish jealousy with which each side conceals its loss, lest it should 
afford a triumph to the other. 

As regards the commencement of the riots, all the better class 
of Protestants are grieved and ashamed of the conduct of the Pro- 
testants who have been active in giving or taking offence, and 
worse still in wrecking Roman Catholic public-houses and making 
free with the liquor. The Catholics, if we may accept Bishop 
McAlister as their spokesman, have nothing to regret, nothing to 
be ashamed of. 

The Catholics are the weaker party in Belfast, and it is only fair 
that their view should be considered first. Among my informants— 
the Rev. Professor Tohill, of St. Malachy’s College, the Rev. Father 
Greene, the Rev. Father M’Cartan, brother of the member for South 
Down, the Rev. Father MacShane—Professor Tohill’s opinion de- 
serves priority, since he has made up the Catholic case in a truly 
masterly manner. Professor Tohill is as decided in his views as he 
is systematic in his arrangement. The causes of the riots are divided 
by him into two classes. (I.) Orange teaching, beginning with 
Sir Stafford Northcote’s visit to Belfast in 1883; Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s visit in February, 1886; Dr. Kane’s incitement to 
civil war; Dr. Hanna and Dr. McMurdie’s false rumours about 
raffling Protestant farms. (II.) The News Letter’s call to arms to 
celebrate the defeat of Gladstone’s Bill, signed ‘‘ No Surrender.” 
The effect of these causes, says Professor Tohill, is seen on June 5th 
in a premeditated attack on the Catholic navvies at the Alexandra 
Docks, when Curran was drowned and nine others brought to hos- 
pital. A fierce anti-Catholic crusade was started and supported by 
the News Letter, Evening Telegraph, &c. It is believed that the dis- 
pute between Blakely and Murphy at Alexandta Dock on June 4th 
was pre-arranged in order to afford the Islandmen an opportunity to 
bring into play the advice given by Lord Randolph Churchill at 
Larne and at the Ulster Hall, Belfast, February 22nd, to “ fight 
for their privileges—privileges which, by heavens! gentlemen, are 
worth fighting for.” 

Professor Tohill quotes the extreme Protestant organ, The Evening 
Telegraph, of June 4th, as stating that Blakely the Protestant had been 
warned not to work by his Catholic fellow-workmen, then, attacked 
ina very cowardly fashion, and severely beaten about the body, and 
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that it was to revenge his wrongs that the rivet-boys of the Queen’s 
Island came into the Alexandra Dock on June 4th, and attacked the 
navvies—an attack which resulted in the drowning of young Curran, 
a Catholic. To this account Professor Tohill appends three notes: 
(1) No question of religion or politics was broached between Blakely 
and Murphy. (2) No assault was committed on Blakely. (8) No 
proceedings whatever were taken by Blakely against Murphy, who 
was still in town, showing clearly that no assault could have been 
committed. 

As I have carefully examined both Blakely and Murphy, I shall 
give in my summing-up which will follow the Catholic and Protest- 
ant cases, stated by themselves, the result of my inquiries. The 
circumstances, according to Professor Tohill, whose impressions have 
been corrected by my interview with Murphy, were briefly these. 
Blakely and Murphy quarrelled over a drain they were cutting. 
Murphy said, “There are too many of your sort here,’”’ meaning 
incompetent workmen. Blakely then went deliberately to the Island- 
men, who made his representations the occasion for a vigorous protest 
against Home Rule. 

On Saturday, June 5th, it was publicly known that Curran was 
drowned, and a number of mock funerals were held on Shankhill 
Road in derision of his death. On Sunday, June 6th, at Curran’s 
funeral, the coffin was shamefully stoned by the Protestants. For 
the rest of the time the police and the Orange lodges fight it out. 
Watters and McFarland, lads shot, were Orangemen. Every lad—I 
am throughout giving Professor Tohill’s version of the history and the 
causes of the riots—who comes to seventeen years of age is an 
Orangeman. Want of space forbids me to give at length the his- 
tory of the course of the riots according to Professor Tohill. He 
remarks forcibly, however, on the incapacity of the officers of the 
Constabulary to deal with the Orange rioters from the beginning, 
the destruction of public-houses belonging to Catholics, and on the 
9th of June notes Mr. M’Alea’s house (Catholic) as wrecked and 
burned, and himself, wife, and children rescued from the garret by the 
fire brigade. Under June 10th he notes that an Orangeman named 
Beattie has been boycotted by his brother Orangemen, and compelled 
to leave his business and go to another part of the town, because he 
had given refuge to a Catholic named M’Closkey, and identified at 
the police court a number of those who wrecked and burned M’Clos- 
key’s house. Of Dr. Kane, Dr. Tohill notes that he threatened, if 
county police were not withdrawn from Shankhill and other districts, 
that he would bring in twenty thousand Orangemen from the country 
to clear Morley’s murderers out of Belfast. On June 18th Dr. Hanna 
is noted as preaching fiercely against Morley’s police. 

The July riots are, in Dr. Tohill’s opinion, the logical outcome of 
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those of June. OnJuly 7th Mr. Sexton’s return for West Belfast was 
celebrated with bonfires in the streets and on the hills surrounding 
the city. On July 8th the joy-fires were again lighted, and the 
people expressed their pleasure in shouting and cheering. Catholic 
houses were attacked or injured. On July 11th the Shankhill mob 
attacked the Falls people, and wrecked the house of a Protestant 
named Mahon, thinking he was a Catholic. On July 12th the Orange 
procession went to Newtown Breda; rowdyism was extreme; 
Catholics were assailed and police attacked. On July 13th the 
Orangemen attacked the workers on Mr. Kurney’s brickyard, and 
sacked three public-houses (Catholic), and attempted to enter a 
Catholic district, but were repelled by the inhabitants. 

On July 14th it is noted that “no Protestant house nor Protestant 
person has yet been injured. In the Catholic churches the people were 
complimented on “their orderly conduct during the disturbances.” 
A few more extracts must close the Catholic account of the riots. On 
July 31st the Rev. Hugh Hanna, more widely known as “ Roaring 
Hanna,” had his school excursion. No one doubted the consequences. 
His Orange boys seized the band which had accompanied the children 
at their picnic, and made them march before the mob playing party 
tunes. At the corner of Carrick Hill and Clifton Street they 
smashed the windows of Kernan’s public-house. Here the police 
were stoned so severely that they were obliged to charge with the 
baton. 

August 8th. As early as four o’clock on Sunday morning a body 
of Orangemen approached the Falls district, by way of Springfield 
Road. They were soon met by a number of the Catholic party, and 
at once a fierce struggle commenced. Revolver-shots were first 
exchanged, and at length a fusillade of rifles began from the hedges. 
This continued for three hours without interruption. One Catholic, 
named M‘Cool, was injured, but not seriously. 

During the evening serious rioting took place in the vicinity of the 
Grosvenor Road, owing to the presence of Mr. Haslett, borough magis- 
trate, contrary to the arrangement of the Mayor. The Protestant 
mob, relying on his sympathy, became very aggressive. The Catholics 
assembled in large numbers in self-defence, andy in spite of all efforts 
on the part of Roman Catholic clergymen, the opposing parties came 
almost into collision in Albc-t Crescent. The police fired on both 
parties, the result of which was one killed and numbers wounded. 
Here we close the Catholic account of the riots. Three points, 
however, are insisted on by the Catholic committee, whose version 
of the riots I have given. Ist. The reason why the Orangemen 
held out against the police. It was a desperate throw of the dice 
by the leaders of Ulster Toryism to secretly urge on the Shankhill 
mobs to show an heroic resistance to Morley’s government. 2nd. The 
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conduct of the borough magistrates. The borough magistrates fre- 
quently prevented the police from firing on the Orangemen. They 
thwarted the police, and withdrew them at Bower’s Hill and York 
Street at the request of the leaders and spokesmen of the mobs. 3rd, 
These same borough magistrates, after talking to the mob and show- 
ing them sympathy, would turn up next day on the local bench and 
impose trivial punishments for grave offences. The Catholics also 
blame Mr. John Morley, for, if he had given orders to deal with the 
Orange mob as in the case of the Chicago riots, the riot would not 
have been renewed at all. The Catholics are of opinion that the riots 
constitute a systematic attempt to drive them out of Protestant dis- 
tricts, and by so doing affect the election for West Belfast. The 
Rey. Fathers Green, M‘Cartan, MacShane, &c., repeat much that I 
have given in the words of Professor Tohill. The military, they say, 
ought never to have been turned into the Shankhill district; it 
ought to have been swamped with police—thousands if necessary. 
The Roman Catholic clergy agree in saying that no Protestant 
houses, except Sherman’s, were wrecked. Father Green, who is not 
only a genial and attractive man, with great experience and common- 
sense, and immense influence over the Roman Catholics, but one whom 
even the extreme men of the Protestant party respect, highly recom- 
mends that cases of stone-throwing should be dealt with summarily, 
and that six months’ imprisonment should be the sentence, not only 
instead of, but without the option of, a fine. This, one may remark, 
is a suggestion that ought to be acted on. District police inspectors 
should have power of command at times of riot. ‘The Catholic 
mob,” says Mr. Green, with a merry twinkle of his eye, “ are as 
eager for a fight as are the Protestant mob, but the Catholic clergy 
are able to keep them in check.” My own observation, that the 
respectable men of neither side were engaged in the riots, was con- 
firmed by my conversation with Mr. Green, who plays, from all I 
can gather, the part of a peacemaker, a part in which he has, unfortu- 
nately, few active rivals in Belfast. Mr. M‘Cartan’s views may be taken 
to coincide in the main with Professor Tohill’s. Protestant arrogance is 
extreme. The police have never dared to arrest the Islandmen who take 
off their hats and cheer as they pass Carrick Hill, where a Catholic 
mob has daily collected, and has been kept back by the efforts and 
influence of Mr. M‘Cartan. Mr. MacShane has actually never 
known a Roman Catholic to beat a single or defenceless person. 

For the Protestant view of the riots I am indebted to the Rev. Dr. 
Kane and the Rev. Hugh Hanna. I use the word “ Protestant” here 
in its limited sense, to indicate the extreme party ; moderate men 
have formed their own opinion independently. Dr. Kane, a tall, 
finely-built man and an able speaker, gave the following account of 
the riots :—The cause was the refusal of the dock labourers to work 
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with the Protestant Blakely, to whom they gave notice to leave, and 
whom they beat s.vagely. The Islandmen, who are decided in their 
religious and political leanings, were greatly excited, and acted 
accordingly. Curran was accidentally drowned. On the 6th of 
June the funeral of Curran was the occasion of a Nationalist demon- 
stration. They raised the coffin on their hands above their heads 
passing the Protestant quarter. A priest, Dr. Kane believes, was 
chaired behind the coffin passing the Brickfields. This disgusting 
display of a want of all appreciation of the circumstances of the 
occasion, caused perfect bewilderment and horror to the Protestants, 
and may be contrasted with the quiet funerals of their numerous 
dead. The riots attained to the dimensions they have reached owing 
to the inefficiency and partiality of the police force. Neither party 
is so much to blame as the police. And when I say the police 
—I give Dr. Kane’s words—I mean the police officers—-district 
inspectors, town inspectors, and police magistrates. On the defeat of 
the Home Rule Bill the Shankhill youths lighted bonfires where they 
were accustomed to light them—in their own quarter—in times of 
rejoicing. The Roman Catholics did not interfere with them. 
The police trampled out the bonfires and charged the people— 
charged, added Dr. Kane, with such zeal that Town Inspector Carr 
said he would need a bugler to call them back. Dr. Kane has good 
authority for saying that Sergeants Magee and Sheridan, of Albert 
Street Barracks, trampled on bonfires raised by boys in Percy Street, 
were then stoned, and Mr. Carr struck. Ten shots were fired; the 
people were bludgeoned and beaten without rhyme or reason. The 
whole riot was caused by an effort to repress a rejoicing on the part 
of the Protestants, which was allowed to Roman Catholics soon 
after, when bonfires blazed in the Falls district, and Mr. Sexton’s 
victory was celebrated without interference by the police. 

The shooting of the people by the police on June 9th was brought 
about in this way. An attack was made on Combe’s workmen when 
coming from work by the police, who either attacked deliberately or 
mistook them for a mob: another case of incompetent handling. 
During the firing at Brown Hill a party of Donegal police under 
Sergeant Magrath came up, clearing the street to the barracks with- 
out firing. Dr. Kane’s opinion is, that if the police had acted 
so in Liverpool or Glasgow, they would have been exterminated 
by the people. He is astonished at the extraordinary patience 
of the Belfast mob. At the attack on Albert Street Barracks 
Dr. Kane was present and saw the frenzied excitement of the 
police, but saw nothing to justify it, and, as a matter of fact, Dr. 
Kane, his wife, and a young lady cleared the street on which 
the police were about to fire. Dr. Kane saw outside his church 
on Wednesday night, August 4th, the policemen levelling their rifles 
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at a few boys and girls, whom he himself chased some distance with 
only a newspaper in his hand ; he then remonstrated with the district 
inspector. Dr. Kane had an interview on August 10th with the 
Mayor and the Inspector-General, when he said that if some effect 
was not given to the views of those dissatisfied with the conduct of 
the police, thousands of men he knew to be now anxious for peace 
would be obliged to assume a different attitude. He referred also to 
his manifesto calling on the Orangemen to maintain peace, which is 
posted up all over the Shankhill district. 

The intimidation of Protestant girls by Roman Catholic mobs has 
been aggravated by the refusal of protection by the police. Many 
Protestant girls have had to leave work. July 12th passed in per- 
fect peace; the numbers at the celebration were unprecedented, the 
enthusiasm unsurpassed. Dr. Kane, who headed the procession going 
out and returning in the evening, wheeled aside and drove down by 
Carrick Hill and saw no signs of any disturbance. On July 13th 
the Linfield Road Orange Flute Band of youths, going to Ballynafegh, 
was attacked at Leeson Street by the Roman Catholics, but passed on 
without any serious check, and thought nothing of the attack and did 
not even report it. A Roman Catholic mob came a long way to 
Beverley Street in the Protestant quarter and wrecked the houses of 
the Protestants. 

The Roman Catholics were habitually out of their own quarters 
during the riots. They retired on the arrival of the police, or stoned 
the Protestants only. For instance, in the Brickfields (where so 
much fighting has taken place) the Roman Catholics are out of their 
quarter altogether, whereas the Brickfields are directly in front of 
the Protestants’ doors and form the playground of their children. On 
the 31st of July Dr. Hanna’s school excursion, by its show of weak- 
ness, invited attack, and was attacked at Carrick Hill, when the 
police charged the excursionists and ignored their assailants. Dr. 
Kane has watched the march of the Islandmen several evenings ; 
nothing could be quieter and more decent than their manner. ‘The 
bolts and rivets they carried were taken and used to protect them- 
selves. They were frequently attacked by the Roman Catholics from 
Millfield. 

Finally, Dr. Kane says the constitution of the commission of 
inquiry cannot be regarded as impartial as long as Mr. Adams, a 
chief writer on the staff of the Freeman’s Journal, has a place on it. 
Mr. Adams is appointed to inquire into the conduct of those whose 
action the National press, headed by the Freeman’s Journal, has 
stimulated. Dr. Kane demands a complete reconstruction of the 
police of Belfast with strict regard to the religious element, which 
should be proportioned according to the population. The rowdy 
element common to all great cities gathers strength from religious 
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rivalry. The great bulk of us on both sides, said Dr. Kane, are 
anxious to live in peace. We should rise above our disputes and put 
down rowdyism. The Orangemen have not only been unconnected 
with the riots, but have been actively and sympathetically engaged 
in measures to restore tranquillity, and have been greatly embar- 
rassed in their endeavours by the partiality of the police. 

By the Rey. Dr. Hanna, a strong-looking embodiment of the 
Northern Presbyterian, I was informed that the Roman Catholic 
mob made attacks on the Protestant quarter to draw out the Protes- 
tants. There is an understanding, he asserts, between the Roman 
Catholic mob and the police, who have not only covered but co- 
operated with the mob in the attack on Protestants. He has seen 
the police passing through the Romish mob without making 
any arrests, and then, at once, pointing their rifles on the Protes- 
tants. He has been on the ground during the riots and has seen 
ten or twelve police retreat before twenty-five boys, none over seven- 
teen or eighteen, and in several cases he has covered the retreat 
of the police, who have then turned and fired on the Protestants. 
He estimates the loss of the Protestants, mainly by the police fire, 
at twenty-four killed and two hundred wounded, and considers that 
the number of Protestant houses wrecked is very large. From some of 
the magistrates and other leading Protestants Dr. Hanna ascertained 
that seventy-six Protestant houses were wrecked in the Falls, twenty- 
seven in Grosvenor Street, and in the Protestant district off Gros- 
venor Road the wreck is wholesale. Innumerable Protestants coming 
home singly, or in twos and threes, have been beaten in the Falls 
and that district. No Catholic place of worship has been wrecked 
or interfered with. The Roman Catholic services have been held 
and attended as usual. Four Protestant churches have been more or 
less wrecked, members of the congregation assaulted, and the ser- 
vices discontinued. Of these, the case of Albert Street Presbyterian 
Church is the best known. The minister, the Rev. Henry Mont- 
gomery, is no politician, but a quiet Christian worker. He has 
been forced to hire the Ulster Hall for his services. His church has 
been stoned, but has not suffered very severely, owing to the strong 
wire guard that covers the windows. The sexton’s house has been 
wrecked. Four young men coming to be examined for the last com- 
munion were chased and stoned by a large crowd from Cullingtree 
Road right into the church. One of them received a severe scalp 
wound. On August 8th Mr. Montgomery and his friends were 
advised to retire for five minutes after their arrival at Sunday-school 
by the sergeant in charge of the constabulary, who feared the vio- 
lence of a threatening crowd that was collecting outside. With this 
we may close the Protestant account. 

From some of the stipendiary magistrates who have been in the 
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thick of the riots, I have obtained very important and I believe 
quite impartial evidence. On the case of the Protestant Blakely, 
whose treatment by the navvies had been the cause of the attack by 
the Islandmen on the dock men, I could only learn that the assault 
was trivial, but that the threat, “ In six months none of your sort 
will be allowed to work here,” was the real cause of the attack. 
About one hundred and fifty men and boys actually went down to 
the dock to beat the navvies. The feeling on account of the Home 
Rule Bill then before the House was tremendous, and it was the 
prospect of its success which produced the commencement of the 
riots. Curran’s funeral was made a regular demonstration, but 
there was no stoning worth mentioning. The men coming quietly 
from Combe’s foundry were charged by some police, and great 
wrath excited on the Shankhill. The forcing the Bowers Street 
Barrack occurred in this way. The police were withdrawn from 
the street at the request of some Protestant clergyman, who under- 
took that they would get the mob to disperse. A small detach- 
ment that came up last, found the door blocked up by the others 
crowding in, and being badly stoned, turned and fired without orders. 
A panic at once set in, and the police inside began to fire from the 
windows whenever a person showed at the corners or in the street, 
without troubling to see whether he was a rioter. Two hundred and 
eight shots were fired. Every effort was made by those in command 
to stop the fire. It must be remembered that the country police 
were placed in straw lodges, without beds, and kept on duty fearfully 
long hours, often without food. The picked men of the force at 
Belfast had been sent away, Belfast not being a point of danger. It 
would have been madness after this to try to swamp the Shankhill 
with police. Thousands must have been shot down, and it is certain 
that the police would have been met by men with rifles, not by boys 
with stones. The defiant attitude of the people in the Shankhill, and 
the way they face rifle-fire in the open street, is astonishing. Such 
contempt of death the magistrates say was never seen in a mob 
elsewhere. In Townshend Street the police came down on the rival 
mobs actively engaged; the Catholics disappeared in a minute, like 
rabbits; the Protestants stubbornly stood their ground, stoned the 
police, were fired on, and with difficulty dispersed. The report that 
Mr. Morley, in the interests of Home Rule, sent up police from Con- 
naught to shoot down the Protestants, spread like wildfire, and is 
generally believed. The attacks on the Catholic public-houses are 
got up by mere roughs, who always form part of a mob, for the sake 
of liquor; then the lust of destroying seizes many, and they com- 
plete the work the few have begun. There is an intrigue on foot to 
get back the old police force under the Town Council, which was 
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abolished for inefficiency and corruption. It would be a new field 
for jobbery and favouritism. 

In the opinion of another R.M., a lot of innocent people have 
been shot unnecessarily. He believes that small bodies of constabu- 
lary with rifles in their hands acted as small bodies of soldiers 
would probably have done. Had the constabulary been in large 
bodies with proper commanders, they would have done well enough. 
He believes that good nature and good temper is the way to manage 
a Shankhill mob. The more you shoot them down the worse they 
get. You cannot cow them, but vou can easily manage them by 
tact and kindness. 

The help the Roman Catholic clergy have given in controlling the 
Roman Catholic mob is very great, and their conduct deserving of 
all praise. The Roman Catholic mob is under control and obeys 
orders ; the Protestant mob acts entirely from impulse, and may be 
amused into good humour or stirred into stubborn defiance without 
much difficulty. Hence the need of tact in dealing with them. The 
Catholic mob have leaders; the Protestants have none. The riot 
begins with boys of twelve or fourteen throwing stones; older lads 
join in; they begin in fun; the police advance ; they unhesitatingly 
stand their ground, and rough fun is changed to deadly earnest. 

The very presence of a policeman, since the affair at Bowers Hill 
Barracks, is an incentive to mischievous or spirited lads to throw 
stones. On one occasion a magistrate came on a dozen lads, none 
above seventeen years of age, waiting for the polioe to arrive in order 
to greet them with a volley of kidneys—that is, stones shaped like a 
kidney potato—from heaps neatly arranged at the sides of the street. 
They begged him to stop, and promised he should see the police fire. 
They were perfectly good-humoured, and thought it great fun. With 
considerable difficulty he persuaded them to give up their intention, 
and walked off with them out of sight of temptation and the police, 
in this case synonymous. It is impossible to understand the riots at 
Belfast unless one understands to some degree the habits and the 
character of the rioters. The young idea is early taught to shoot. 
You may see children of five and six years learning the first rudi- 
ments of “clodding.” Clodding is the Belfast word for throwing 
stones; to “clod” the police is to pelt them, and the youth of the 
Protestant and Catholic quarters are always on the alert for a skir- 
mish, which they enjoy as heartily as the English schoolboy enjoys 
a game of football. 

Here it may be well to give the opinion of the military, which, 
as they have to thank the mob for long hours and midnight duty, 
ought to be impartial. Officers informed me that they never saw so 
good-humoured a mob in their lives. The pluck and good temper of 
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the Shankhill people impressed them greatly. An officer of the 
dragoons got into conversation with a rough fellow from the Island, 
and was astonished not only at his keen intelligence, but also at the 
extent of his reading. Wellington’s campaigns were at his finger- 
ends. The soldiers were very popular with the people, though they 
charged them vigorously, and a certain proportion of the infantry 
came without their rifles in order to make arrests. Everywhere the 
Protestant population cheered her Majesty’s troops, eager to show 
their loyalty, and really glorying in the army of the great empire of 
which they form, and are proud to form, a part. The Highlanders 
especially were entertained with tea and coffee and cake when on 
guard in the Shankhill. Still, the soldiers are worse off than the 
police, for not only have they to endure the fatigue of long hours, 
but the damage to their tunics aud trousers, naturally considerable 
during the riots, has, I understand, to be made good out of their not 
excessive pay. One incident of many shows the humorous side of 
the disturbances and the good temper of the troops. A number of 
boys and girls were trying to slip through a detachment of dragoons 
drawn across the street. The girls kept teasing the riders, pulling 
their feet out of the stirrups. One wild girl especially annoyed a 
tall dragoon, and this without intermission. At last the big man 
leaned over, lifted her from the ground, laid her across his pommel, 
and having deliberately chastised her, deposited her again on her 
feet, all as seriously as if he were going through some military 
exercise. The crowd which had a moment before been eager for 
stone-throwing, relaxed with a general laugh into immediate good 
humour. 

The case having been stated for the Catholic party by their clergy, 
and for the Protestant by two of theirs, and the view of some of the 
magistrates having been given, it will be possible to proceed at once 
to the results at which I have arrived by an independent inquiry. 
To begin only at the immediate cause of the riots ; to attach import- 
ance to the treatment of Blakely or the attack on the navvies by 
the Islandmen, would be to ascribe to the match the effect which 
is due to the powder with which the mine is charged. The highly 
explosive condition of public opinion in the earlier months of the 
year, especially on the Protestant side, was due, beyond question by 
any well-informed person, to the proposal to give Home Rule to 
Ireland and to the proceedings of the then Premier. The signi- 
ficant hints of the Nationalist leaders that England might leave 
them to settle matters with Orange Ulster, intensified the indigna- 
tion aroused in the northern Protestants by the prospect of being 
cut off from the empire in whose greatness they exult and in whose 
justice they had put their trust. 
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Lord Randolph Churchill’s visit and his words of encouragement not 
only have had no part in causing the riots of the last three months, 
but have acted in the opposite direction by reassuring the Loyalists, 
and removing the bitterness of feeling deserted and betrayed. To’bring 
home to the Protestants of Belfast the fact that the great English 
nation would never consent to hand them over to the tyranny of the 
National League, that Englishmen were one with them in heart and 
sympathy, was the best way of preventing the growing feeling that 
they were without friends, which meant for the stubborn Ulstermen 
that civil war was at hand, for they would never resign their inde- 
pendence without the appeal to arms ; and if Home Rule was to pass, 
it mattered not how soon they struck the first blow. This is the 
conviction at which I have arrived from what I have seen and known 
of the northern Protestants. The cause of the strained relations 
between Protestant and Catholic was the Home Rule Bill and all 
that had preceded and accompanied it. The Belfast Protestants are 
an intelligent people and take an intense interest in politics, and 
their indignation at the lawless rule of the National League 
has long been keen. And while the Home Rule Bill was the 
principal cause of the explosion, the election that followed pre- 
cipitated it. The outburst would, however, have taken quite a 
different form had Mr. Gladstone been victorious: there would have 
been no riots, but there would have been civil war. The success of 
Mr. Sexton in West Belfast sorely tried the tempers of the Shank- 
hill Protestants, who thus saw themselves represented by one of their 
bitterest foes. The rejoicings of the Nationalists were not interfered 
with, but it only needed a spark to light a fresh conflagration. 

As to the guilt, the press has had more to answer for in fanning 
the flames of party feeling in Belfast than either the platform or the 
pulpit, though neither of these are free from blame. On the one 
hand, the Protestant papers excite the feelings of Protestant readers, 
and exaggerate every dissension, using language of a violence and 
virulence that would be hard to equal; on the other hand, the 
Nationalist organ stirs up the Catholics, and spares no pains and 
employs considerable ingenuity and ability in provoking civil war. 
It was said to me by a Liberal Belfast Protestant, “ Clergymen ought 
to keep out of politics unless they can keep their tempers.’ Till the 
press and the platform cease to stir the passions and prejudices of 
the people, both Protestant and Catholic, till the pulpit is active to 
restrain them, it is not to be expected that riots, or the spirit which 
produces rioting, should cease. Intolerance, even when it takes the 
form of quiet contempt for those of different religion, is essentially 
contrary to the spirit of Christianity; and intolerance of this 
kind is certainly not unknown among the Protestants of Belfast, 
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otherwise we should not have to deplore the excesses of the press 
and the indiscretions of the pulpit. 

The riots of 1886, however, though intensified by religious 
differences, were not religious, but political; had there been no 
Home Rule Bill there would have been no riots. Not that the 
respectable Protestants are mixed up with the disturbances. A 
number of unruly lads commenced the riots by the attack on the 
dock labourers on June 4th. Their object was to give the dock 
labourers a sound beating, to convince them that Roman Catholics 
must take care to treat Protestants with proper respect ; and I have 
no doubt that they were delighted at the prospect of a free fight. 
The actual cause of this attack was the report that a Protestant, 
Robert Blakely, had the day before been insulted and assaulted by 
the Roman Catholic labourers, and had been forced to leave his 
employment. I have carefully investigated this case, as, indeed, all 
the principal cases of alleged provocation and intolerance on both 
sides. It was just before the rejection of the Home Rule Bill, when 
the future of Protestant Ulster was in the balance. The excitement 
was intense. One of the Catholics, named Murphy, quarrelled with 
the Protestant Blakely about the digging of a drain, and used these 
words: “ In six months neither you nor any of your sort shall get 
leave to earn a loaf here.” This was taken to mean that no Pro- 
testant would get employment once the country was handed over to 
the Parnellites. Blakely spoke of his treatment to the harbourmen, 
and they reported it, no doubt without any diminution, to the Island- 
men. I have interviewed and cross-examined both Blakely the Pro- 
testant and the two Murphys, the Roman Catholics concerned. Murphy, 
who, I am assured by the Catholic clergy, is a very quarrelsome man, 
admits that warm words passed between himself and Blakely, but 
denies actual assault. I am inclined to believe Blakely’s statement 
as to the words used, and to believe Murphy’s that there was no 
actual assault, as was reported in the press at the time. In the 
morning, at dinner-hour, about a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
of the Islandmen (not three thousand, as one of the extreme 
Nationalist papers asserts) came down to the docks, “ with lumps of 
sticks in their hands;” the navvies, though not much inferior in 
numbers, fled. A lad named Curran, in endeavouring to escape in a 
boat, was accidentally drowned. The Islandmen were undoubtedly 
in fault in this matter; they ought certainly to be under some re- 
straint, and the Roman Catholic clergy complain that Sir E. J. Har- 
land, the Mayor, makes no attempt to keep the turbulence of his 
menin check. If he threatened, they say, to close his works, and, if 
necessary, executed his threat, he could soon bring the Islandmen to 
order. It certainly seems as if the Mayor was without authority over 
his workmen ; but he is an upright and quite unbigoted man, and 
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I rather think that he fears to enter on a contest with his stubborn 
workmen. I would suggest, however, that Sir E. Harland and his 
partners should take counsel with the steady and sober-minded men 
who form the bulk of his workmen, and get a body of special con- 
stables elected among the men themselves to preserve order and 
prevent outrages. This body could be supported by Sir E. Harland, 
and on their recommendation, and after due inquiry, wrongdoers 
could be dismissed. Thus the Islandmen would govern themselves, 
and remove the stigma of violence now attaching to them. 

It was undoubtedly ill-judged of the Catholics to make the 
funeral of Curran on Sunday June 6th the occasion of a demonstra- 
tion, at which one of the Catholic clergy assured me 14,000 persons 
were present. I cannot find that any deliberate attack was made 
on the funeral party. A few roughs may have thrown stones; and 
certainly the processionists gave provocation attacking and wrecking 
the houses of Protestants, especially at the Broadway. The conduct 
of the constabulary on the 8th and 9th of June was undoubtedly 
the cause of the continuance and the seriousness of the riots, which 
otherwise would have ended with the usual stone-throwing and 
breaking of windows, instead of developing into deliberate encounters 
with firearms. I shall presently discuss the conduct of the consta- 
bulary in examining the case against them. The attacks on Roman 
Catholic public-houses in the Protestant district are due to the fact 
that nearly all the public-houses happen to belong to Roman Catholics, 
and the rowdies who begin this work are in search of liquor. I 
have talked with the owner of one of the public-houses which was 
looted and burned by the mob, and he was convinced that he was 
personally popular, but that his liquor without charge and without 
stint was more popular still, especially when the seizure of it was 
accompanied with the delight of destroying property. No attempt 
was made to injure either himself or his family, and he has already 
received compensation from the Corporation. In this matter of 
protecting public-houses the constabulary were certainly not handled 
with skill, being generally placed on guard after the mischief was 
done. The mischief done to a number of Roman Catholic public- 
houses is not denied by the hottest Protestant partisan, nor is the 
wrecking of the windows in Catholic houses over a large area of 
streets. 

The Rey. Father Tohill, to whom I owe the forcible and well- 
digested statement of the Catholic case, makes several statements 
which demand inquiry. ‘No Protestant Church nor dwelling was 
wrecked nor Protestant person injured on the Falls.” This on 
July 12th, and again on July 14th a fuller statement. “No Pro- 
testant house nor Protestant person has yet been injured.” I have 
made a careful investigation, and I find that neither statement can 
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be sustained. Ihave no doubt the Rev. Professor Tohill believes 
the information he has received, but I am convinced that, like most 
extreme statements, it is inaccurate. 

The number of Protestant houses wrecked in the Fall’s Road itself 
is small, but in Beverley Street, Northumberland Street, and a list 
of streets too long to give, the wreckage has been wholesale by the 
Fall’s Road party. In and about Grosvenor Street, too, there has 
been considerable mischief done, while the number of assaults on the 
person is certainly considerable, though of these I shall simply 
instance one. This I do because one of the Catholic clergy has given 
me his testimony that he had never known single or defenceless 
persons beaten by the Catholics. I have interviewed and examined 
one of the victims in this case, and give the result of my enquiry. 
On Thursday, August 5th, two young Protestant working girls left 
the Mulhouse Works at 6.30 p.m. to return to their homes in the 
Shankhill Road. In Raglan Street they were attacked by about two 
hundred Catholics, and escaped into a house. They were followed, 
however, and dragged out, knocked down, beaten, and stamped upon, 
and then trailed by the hair along the street. The police coming up, 
one girl escaped ; the other girl was left for dead in the road, and 
was taken into a house by a young man who pitied her condition. 
She has been in bed ever since, unable to return to work. The news 
brought to the Shankhill Road by the other girl raised such indigna- 
tion in the young men of that quarter that a magistrate with a 
detachment of soldiers and a body of police with difficulty restrained 
the mob from an attack on the Catholics of the Falls Road. I 
think this case worth giving as an instance of the provocation given, 
no doubt not on one side only, which was successful in maintaining 
the riots. Iam at present handling the statements of Professor Tohill 
and the Catholic committee, and shall come to those of Dr. Kane and 
Dr. Hanna in their turn. A sort of triangular contest is going on. 
The Catholic party have worked up their case with great ability and 
acumen against the Protestants. The Protestants have paid com- 
paratively little attention to preparing a reply, but have devoted, and 
are devoting, all their energies to make out a telling case against the 
constabulary, whom they regard as Parnellites in disguise, and who, 
they are persuaded, have slaughtered the Protestants deliberately. 
The constabulary have, indeed, to bear a cross-fire, for the Catholics, 
having finished their case against the Protestants, are now attacking 
the commanders of the constabulary not much less fiercely than the 
Protestants attack the rank and file. The Catholic party state with 
pride that during the celebrations of Mr. Sexton’s success in West 
Belfast no attacks were made on the Protestant districts ; but surely 
this cuts two ways. The fact that the Protestants did not interfere 
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with the celebrations and bonfires, celebrating an event they sorely 
resented, says something for their tolerance also. 

On July 12th, as far as I can gather, the Orange celebration and 
procession took place peacefully and without interference—a fact 
much to the credit of the Catholics. On July 13th it is asserted 
that the Orangemen attacked Mr. Kinney’s workers off the Grosvenor 
Road, but the fact seems to have been that an Orange band of boys 
on its way to Ballynafegh was interfered with by a few roughs at 
the point in question, but that no serious disturbance ensued. 

On July 31st the rioting began with an attack on Dr. Hanna’s 
Protestant band. It must be questioned whether it was wise to 
allow the school excursion to take place under the circumstances, and 
the same criticism applies to the expedition of a Catholic sodality, 
after the riots had recommenced on August 2nd. The expedition 
was attacked, and the attack resulted in a serious riot. Such excur- 
sions give opportunities to the rowdies of both sides, who are eager 
for a fight, and only want an excuse to begin. The affair at Spring- 
field Road is by far the most serious encounter between Protestants 
and Catholics that has occurred in the whole course of the riots, for 
here, first, rifles were used on both sides, and riot developed into war. 
I have taken special pains to arrive at the truth. I have had reports 
of the circumstances from both sides, and have corrected their state- 
ments by the evidence of the constabulary. {The Catholic committee 
says that “as early as four o’clock on Sunday morning a body of 
Orangemen approached the Falls district by way of Springfield 
Road. They were soon met by the Catholic party, and a fierce 
struggle commenced.” The report of some of the constabulary, who 
were guarding an outlying public-house, makes it certain that not 
long after the hour named above, thirty or forty Catholics came up 
from Falls Road along the Springfield Road (a distance of perhaps 
half a mile), and at the corner of Cupar Street were met by a few of 
the inhabitants, who kept them at bay till reinforcements arrived 
from the Shankhill Road, when they drove them back, and the 
engagement was continued till about nine o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing. I am convinced from independent testimony, and from the 
positions of the parties during the fight, that the Catholics made the 
attack. The Catholic position, which they admit to have been occupied 
by them, is far away from their own houses, whereas the Protestants 
occupied the corner of their own street—the far end of Cupar Street 
—and were defending their homes. A brief account obtained from an 
eyewitness gives a good idea of the fight. On Saturday afternoon, 
August 7th, the Catholics came from the Falls Road, along the 
Springfield Road, and entering the far part of Cupar Street, were 
beaten back by the Protestants, who rushed from their houses. This 
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was merely a stone-throwing fight. The Protestants, however, living 
almost out in the country, were much alarmed, and many of their wives 
and children were sent to the Shankhill Road for the night. Between 
four and five o’clock on Sunday morning the Catholics appeared at 
the far end of Cupar Street, and close to Kennedy’s Row, where the 
Protestants lived. About a dozen Protestants hurried out half- 
dressed, and two boys ran for help to the Shankhill. Meanwhile, 
the Catholics opened fire with revolvers; but before they had forced 
back the Protestants, who kept up a hail of stones, the first riflemen 
arrived from the Shankhill. A sharp rifle-fire began on both sides, 
and the Catholics were driven down the Springfield Road, but made 
a stand at one of those recesses in which stones for the road are piled, 
and resting their rifles on the low wall, kept up a hot fire on the 
corner of Cupar Street. Half a dozen Protestants went round through 
the fields and firing through the opposite hedge dislodged the 
Catholic marksmen. The retreating party then occupied a cooler 
(or mill-dam for cooling hot water from the engines), but a fresh 
movement of the Protestants forced them back to a half-built 
biscuit-factory. So determined were the Catholics, however, that 
they returned to the attack and kept it up till about half-past eight 
in the morning. One Protestant was killed and two wounded. The 
Protestants had fourteen rifles and guns, and there were some three 
or four hundred unarmed people looking on. The Catholics received 
reinforcements till they numbered between two and three hundred. 
The Catholics only admit the loss of one man wounded. The Protest- 
ant estimates of the Catholic loss vary from thirty-six to fifty, whom 
onlookers say they saw fall. Either number is improbable ; but an 
independent witness told me he saw six fall. The skirmish having 
been mostly in the open fields, there are not many marks of firing. 
The Protestant who was killed staggered back from the open road 
where he was hit and fell inside Cupar Street, explaining with boyish 
pride (he was a mere boy) that he would not let the enemy see him fall. 
On August 15, there was sharp rifle-firing in Conway Street. Two 
Protestants were shot and others wounded. The Catholics report 
that none on their side was injured. I was on the spot and exa- 
mined the front of Cunningham King’s public-house at the corner of 
Ashmore Street, a couple of hours after the fight was over, and found 
it riddled with Snider rifle-bullets fired from the Catholic quarter. 
Who first fired, it is impossible to discover, but there can be no 
question that the weight of the fire came from the Catholic quarter. 
I will give one more case of those which I have investigated. 
Nothing excited stronger indignation than the tarring of John 
Johnston, a Catholic workman on the Island, on August 13th. He 
was, according to the newspaper reports, beaten, held down, and 
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deluged with boiling tar. I found by questioning the man and 
examining his clothes, that he had been first badgered and then 
roughly handled by some of the apprentices, and a half-filled bucket 
of cold tar poured over the lower part of his person—the tar did not 
reach above the second button from the bottom of his waisteoat—and 
that he was unable to work, not having recovered the results of his 
beating. The report, however, of Dr. Gilmore, who is attending him, 
is to the effect that he has no symptoms of illness whatever. The 
conduct of the apprentices in thus baiting and bullying an old man 
was simply disgraceful, and illustrates the need of some Vigilance 
Committee or organisation such as I have proposed to keep order in 
Harland and Wolff’s Works. At the same time, the press account of 
the circumstance was calculated to provoke Catholics to a breach of the 
peace. In the smiths’ shop, where Johnston was tarred, there are 
over a hundred blacksmiths, many of whom are Catholics, and they 
have not left their employment. And among Harland and Wolff’s 
men are a large number of Catholics. I have made careful inquiry, 
and find that the allegations that Protestant employers object to Catholic 
workmen is quite untrue in regard to all the larger firms of Belfast. 
No questions are asked, and a Catholic gets work just as easily as a 
Protestant. In the York Street Flax Company, for instance, I asked 
the relative numbers in a room of the white-goods department, and 
found five Roman Catholics out of fourteen workers, among these 
the foreman and his second assistant. 

I have examined the Catholic case and leave my readers to decide 
which party was most to blame. It must, of course, be remem- 
bered that the Catholics have, this time, seldom made any resistance 
to the constabulary, but have engaged the Protestants till the police 
came up, when they have retired, and the Protestants and the police 
have fought it out. The wholesale wreckage of Protestant houses 
in Protestant districts between the Falls Road and the Shankhill 
proves that Catholics have made raids into Protestant districts, and 
of course it is undeniable that Protestants have done the same. 

Dr. Kane, whose statement I may now briefly criticise, is of a dif- 
ferent opinion ; but, unfortunately, facts are against him. Of course 
I have shown that he is completely mistaken in supposing that the 
dock labourers beat Blakely savagely, or that, as a body, they 
refused to work with him. I cannot find any proof of the lifting of 
Curran’s coffin opposite the Protestant quarter, nor of the chairing 
of the priest behind the coffin. The assertion may be true; but I 
think Dr. Kane has been misinformed. The Roman Catholics, he says, 
were habitually out of their own quarters, and he adduces a single 
instance—if we may accept that of the Brickfields. The wrecking of 
Beverley Street by the Roman Catholic mob is more to the point. 
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But Dr. Kane plainly asserts that the riots would have been nothing 
but for the misconduct of the police. For the police both he and 
Dr. Hanna reserve their severest denunciations; and in this they 
represent Protestant opinion, for high and low, rich and poor, com- 
bine in denouncing the conduct of the constabulary. The case 
against the police, indeed, so completely occupies Protestant attention 
that they have no time to attend to the Catholic attack on their own 
party. Against “ Morley’s myrmidons” Dr. Kane has used his elo- 
quence, and Dr. Hanna has raised his leonine voice. The case against 
the constabulary begins with the assumption that Mr. John Morley 
sent them down to coerce the Protestants. As a matter of fact the 
Inspector-General, an able and impartial man, selected the men, 
beginning at first with the northern counties, but when the elections 
came on, drawing his reinforcements from the southern counties 
where there were no contests. The first count of the indictment 
charges the police with trampling out the bonfires and roughly treat- 
ing the youths in the Shankhill district who were celebrating the 
defeat of the Home Rule Bill on June 8th. It is possible that some 
of the constables may have been disappointed at the result of the 
division, and it is certain that they were somewhat officious in their 
interference with the rejoicings. 

The next count asserts that, on June 9th, they charged the workers 
coming out of Combe’s foundry without any provocation, and severely 
handled several. The truth seems to be that the police were pursuing 
a few stone-throwing boys down the Shankhill Road, and unexpec- 
tedly encountered the head of the column of Combe’s workmen, and 
supposing them to be a fresh band of rioters, used their batons and 
the butts of their guns on them. The police here were in fault, but 
it was a mistake that might happen to any men, especially men who 
did not know the town. 

The same day the police, after having been severely stoned, were 
withdrawn into the barrack on Bower’s Hill. This was done at the 
request of Drs. Hanna, Johnston, and others, who undertook, if the 
poljce retired, that the mob should retire. The mob, however, thought 
the police were beaten, and instead of withdrawing rushed upon the 
rear of the men, stoning them severely. The men, crowded into the 
door of the barracks, could not get in quickly. The last men turned, 
and began to shoot. The panic spread, and in spite of the efforts of 
their officers, two hundred and eight shots were fired down the streets 
and into the houses. There were very few people in the main street ; 
the stones were coming from two side streets, but the constables fired 
wherever they saw a person. Admitting the panic, it would be well 
to remember that, both in Zululand and the Soudan, whole regiments 
have been seized with excitement of the same kind, and fired in the 
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same way at imaginary enemies. Brave men overworked and half- 
starved are subject to such nervousness, and the police were often on 
duty all day, and most of the time unable to get food. Moreover, 
they had no beds, and had to sleep in their clothes. Hurried up from 
the country, they were often sent to the disturbed districts immediately 
on their arrival, and were there kept on duty for hours without relief. 
One may even admit that they aimed at the people; but they had 
lost their heads, and did not know what they were doing. The 
magistrate in charge was a brave and capable man, of great experience 
and long service, and in withdrawing the men he acted on the pro- 
mise that the rioters would withdraw. It certainly showed a lamen- 
table want of discipline in the men that they should have not only 
fired without orders, but gone on firing in spite of all the efforts of 
the district-inspector. It is perfectly plain that there was no neces- 
sity for firing. Fifty constables with their staves could have cleared 
the streets with ease, and there were about eighty at the barracks. 
The mob was a small one, though undoubtedly expert in stone- 
throwing, and persistent in its attacks. The Shankhill Road people, 
however, are convinced that the police deliberately aimed at their 
victims. The Shankhill Road is a very broad, open street above a 
mile in length, with clean, substantial, two-storied houses at either 
side. I examined the results of the police fire, and found that balls 
and buckshot had riddled several houses, and their inmates had 
escaped as by a miracle. In a house, for instance, at the corner of 
Northumberland Street, twenty-one pellets of buckshot went into the 
children’s cot. A bullet went through the apron of a little girl at 
the window. A Mrs. Gardner looked out to see what was the matter, 
and saw only a few stray boys in the street, while the police kept 
running out and firing down the street as if they were mad. This 
firing was, in the opinion of everyone, the real cause of the sub- 
sequent serious riots. 

Ever since June 9th and the slaughter by the police force a police- 
man, at any rate a country policeman, is to the Shankhill Road men 
what a red rag is to a bull. The next charge against the police 
which I shall examine is their conduct at M‘Kenna’s public-house on 
Sunday, August 8th. My informant, a man of substance and respect- 
ability, was on his way to church on Sunday morning when he heard 
firing. He found that the police at M‘Kenna’s were firing on the people. 
He obtained some military and brought them on the scene. There 
were at most five or six boys attacking the house by creeping up 
along the wall and jerking stones from underneath into the upper 
room. A couple of men with batons could have cleared the street. 
Here the police fired straight down Israel Street, from which no 
stones were coming, and ‘killed a woman at her door. My informant 
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took a car and went for the Inspector-General. On inspection the 
men were found to be sober (he had thought they were drunk, from 
their reckless firing) but completely demoralised. They had been 
left without food or relief from twelve to fourteen hours. One of them 
was on the point of firing out at a passer-by, saying to my informant 
that he saw a revolver in the man’s hand. A few minutes later, 
when standing outside with a force of police that had just come up, 
a brick thrown high in the air came down at his feet and broke 
into fragments, and immediately without orders four police in the 
front rank fired down the street. The explanation seems to me 
to be that the men were nervous and had lost all self-control. 
The Inspector-General is a most humane man, and himself insisted 
on substituting buckshot altogether for ball; while he has by 
his presence and example shown that men can stand a good deal 
of stoning without firing. The general charge against the police 
on other occasions is this: When they advanced to separate two 
mobs they always fired on the Protestants, never on their adversaries ; 
and the heavy loss of the Protestants and the very light loss of the 
Catholics would seem to sustain this accusation. But, it is answered, 
the Catholics either retired, or at least bestowed their stones only on 
the rival mob, while the Protestants stood up to the police and 
stoned them vigorously. This was because the Protestants felt they 
had a right to be where they were, when in their own territory. 
Still, what I have seen myself suggests partiality, and is worth 
recording as being an example of the opening of many a riot. 

Early one evening, on a street between the Shankhill and the Falls 
Road, I saw an urchin of ten years of age throwing stones and yel- 
ling at the bottom of the street ; half a dozen more joined him, then 
two or three lads of from twelve to fifteen. Soon there were twenty 
or thirty mere children pelting and whooping. I went down to the 
bottom of the street and saw the object of their wrath, a detachment 
of police, and behind them a Falls Road mob of grown-up persons. 
A number of mill-girls joined the boys and raised jeering cries at 
the police. The latter coolly raised their rifles and with their backs 
to the Catholics prepared to shoot if the stone-throwing continued, 
though as the distance was not less than eighty yards not a stone 
went near them. Fortunately, as I was begging the boys to retire, 
down came a detachment of Highlanders from the Shankhill and 
formed between the police and their adversaries. What the police 
ought to have done was to send a couple of men to move the little 
mob of children and girls away. This incident is useful as a speci- 
men of what often occurred. Riots that could have been easily 
quelled at the outset were allowed to grow to dangerous dimensions, 
and a disturbance that might have been ended by two or three men 
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and batons became a riot, in which the police used their rifles, 
and learned the difference between boys with pebbles and men with 
paving-stones. ‘Two more cases. 

On August 6th about two hundred Catholics came from Leeson 
Street and the Falls into Grosvenor Street to attack the Protestant 
workers coming home from the Broadway Damask Company. They 
began to stone Drew Street. The Protestants turned to defend them- 
selves. One of the representatives of the Mulhouse Works at the 
bottom of the street telephoned for police. Meanwhile nine policemen 
came up to the end of Theodore Street, facing Drew Street, and 
instead of firing on the Catholic mob, fired on the few persons that 
remained in Drew Street, most of them having retired into their 
houses. Nine shots, some with buckshot and some with bullets, were 
fired, and five shots took effect on the windows of the factory. A 
woman went up to one of the police who had fired, and said, “ T’ll 
identify you,’”’ and the policeman knocked her down. The represen- 
tative of the firm went out to get the names of the men who had 
fired. A head constable came up with reinforcements, and the resi- 
dent magistrate gave instructions that the head constable should find 
the men who had fired. A priest stepped out and said to the con- 
stable, ‘Give that man no information;”’ but the constable refused 
to be deterred, and found that one man had fired five shots—two 
rounds of buckshot and three of ball—and the rest had fired four 
shots between them. For this action Head Constable McFarlane has 
been fiercely attacked by name in the extreme Catholic papers, and 
every effort made to terrorize him. Of course, I accept some items 
of this account with reservation, and do not at all believe that the 
shots were fired directly at the girls in the factory windows. In 
front of York Street Mill again the police behaved, according to the 
report of the manager, in an inexcusable manner. The manager was 
looking out of his window eating his lunch when up came a police- 
man, and with his rifle pushed some of the workers who were playing, 
roughly enough, as their way is, in front of the gate. They threw 
two or three stones at him. He walked back into the street, put in 
a cartridge, took aim, not at the workers, but at a woman standing 
at her door and snapped the rifle, but the cartridge missed fire. The 
woman is a well-known Orangewoman. ‘Two more constables came 
up and all three aimed at her, but she saw them and rushed back 
into the house. Other constables then came up, and they formed 
across the street, presenting their rifles at the workers, while from 
behind them the Catholics “clodded”’ the workers with stones as fast 
as they could pick them up. 

A specimen of another class of evidence against the police is the 
incident that occurred at a respectable tobacconist’s not far from 
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Donegal Pass Police Station. Three constables entered the shop, 
and one of them seeing a tobacco-pouch with the head of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, now very popular with the men of Belfast, flung it down, 
saying, ‘Chamberlain be d—d!” Then he turned to the owner 
of the shop and said, “ You’re afraid of us Tipperary Papists. I 
put six bullets into them last night.”” He asked the woman who was 
washing the floor if she was a Protestant, and then observed, he 
would see them all dead as rats before he left the town. The 
woman went at once and gave evidence at the police barracks, and 
the men, I believe, were arrested. There is little doubt, I think, 
that the individual constables have frequently made remarks that 
have increased the distrust of the force. In truth, the facts that the 
leading disloyal journal is much read in the barracks; that the men 
expected only a few months ago to be handed over to the control of 
the National League; that every effort has been made by the so- 
called Nationalist journals to stir up a bitter feeling against the Pro- 
testants among the Catholics, are causes more than sufficient to account 
for a bitter anti-Protestant feeling in the ranks of the police. The 
majority, I am convinced, are good men and true, but the disloyal 
men gained confidence and the loyal were discouraged by the sudden 
conversion of Mr. Gladstone to the Parnellite creed. While admit- 
ting that there seems to be ample grounds for an inquiry, which can 
only be made properly by a Royal Commission with the power to 
examine constables on oath, I believe that this inquiry will be really 
in the interests of a generally loyal and deserving body of men. If 
properly composed of distinguished officers of the army and 
acute barristers, it will make the truth known and restore the 
constabulary as a body to the confidence of the men of Belfast. 
It should be remembered in their favour that, out of one thousand six 
hundred police in the town, there was only one reported drunk ; and 
it is plain from the result that in most cases the police, when ordered 
to fire, fired over the heads of the mob. While the rank and file of 
the police force are assailed by the Protestants, and apparently with 
some reason, the officersin command in general, and in particular the 
Inspector-General, are the objects of a severe attack from the Catholic 
press. The Inspector-General is openly charged with cowardice ; 
they say that he “scuttled away from mobs on the Shankhill Road, 
flying for bare life,” the truth being that he exposed himself with 
an admirable disregard of danger in the discharge of his duties. The 
Roman Catholic party also assail both the officers of the police and 
the magistrates for not firing on the mob more frequently, and are 
specially incensed at the withdrawal of the constabulary from the 
Shankhill Road, where, in the opinion of all competent judges, it 
might have cost hundreds, if not thousands, of lives to try to over- 
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power the resistance of the Protestants of that quarter of the town. 
The real error in the management of the police force was the natural 
one of placing them in the streets with rifles in their hands and ball- 
cartridges in their pouches. The issue of buckshot in place of ball is 
an improvement, but the substitution of batons for rifles is yet more 
necessary. With batons the strong police force in Belfast could have 
easily repressed the rioters, which were merely made worse by shoot- 
ing two hundred and twenty persons—the estimate I have obtained 
of the effect of the police fire. The proposals I would make in the 
event of a renewal of the riots, and as a precautionary measure for the 
future are these: the employment at Belfast of a considerable force of 
mounted police—for nothing breaks up a mob like a charge of cavalry ; 
and the arrangement for a force of special constables to be sworn 
in, not indiscriminately, but to be chosen in each street by the 
chief residents in it, to maintain order in that street. Further, the 
Royal Irish Constabulary stationed in the country ought to bear 
numbers on their collars, as the police in the towns already have. 
This would tend to prevent misconduct, by decreasing the chance of 
escaping identification. And, finally, the magistrates should deal 
with the rioters summarily, instead of sending them for trial at the 
Assizes. The promptitude with which punishment is inflicted 
greatly increases its efficacy. 
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ROMANES rversvs DARWIN. 
AN EPISODE IN THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION THEORY. 


Tue Journal of the Linnean Society recently issued (No. 115, Zoology, 
July 23rd, 1886) is occupied by a very elaborate and lengthy paper 
by Dr. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., entitled Physiological Selection : an 
Additional Suggestion on the Origin of Species, in which he seeks to 
show that natural selection is not, strictly speaking, a theory of the 
origin of species at all, because it does not account for what he main- 
tains is the primary and characteristic feature of species, namely, 
their invariable infertility, more or less pronounced, when crossed 
with allied species. Dr. Romanes is well known as an authority on 
some branches of animal physiology and psychology, and is also an 
earnest student as well as a great admirer of Mr. Darwin's works; 
while, as he informs us, he had for many years “the privilege of 
discussing the whole philosophy of evolution with Mr. Darwin him- 
self.” His conclusions on this subject are therefore likely to be 
widely adopted, more especially as the question is a very difficult 
one, and the value of the arguments adduced can hardly be estimated 
by persons who are not well acquainted with the copious literature of 
the subject. There can be no doubt, however, that the theory of 
natural selection, as Darwin left it, does present the weak points 
which are here attacked, and it is therefore a question of great 
interest to ascertain whether Dr. Romanes has really furnished us 
with a substantial addition to the theory, and has successfully grap- 
pled with the admitted difficulties presented by the phenomena of the 
sterility of crosses between distinct species. After a careful study 
of his paper I have come to the conclusion that, although it contains 
many valuable suggestions, it does not solve the problem which he 
presents for solution. It also contains many statements and assump- 
tions which appear to be erroneous, and in correcting these some 
facts will be adduced which must be taken account of in any attempt 
to deal with this very difficult question. I propose, therefore, to give 
a brief summary of Mr. Romanes’ arguments, and to point out several 
important facts and weighty considerations which he has omitted to 
take account of, and which seem to me to render his theory altogether 
unworkable. I shall conclude by submitting an alternative hypo- 
thesis which seems to me to meet the chief difficulties of the case in 
a very simple manner. 

Mr. Romanes urges that there are three cardinal difficulties in the 
way of natural selection, considered as a theory of the origin of 
species. These are (1) the fact that all our domestic animals and 
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cultivated plants are mutually fertile when crossed, although they 
often differ in external characters much more than do distinct species ; 
yet natural species, though sometimes differing very little from each 
other, are nearly always more or less sterile when intercrossed; 
(2) the swamping effects of free intercrossing upon any individual 
variation, preventing its ever becoming increased and intensified by 
natural selection so as to constitute a distinct species ; and (3) the 
inutility of a large proportion of specific distinctions, which consist 
of small and trivial differences of form and colour, or of meaningless 
details of structure, which, being of no service to the plants or 
animals presenting them, cannot have arisen through the agency of 
natural selection. Mr. Romanes quotes many passages from Darwin’s 
writings admitting the force of these objections, and he shows, more 
or less successfully, that the explanations Darwin offered are in no 
case sufficient. 

Mr. Romanes proceeds to argue that, admitting these objections, 
natural selection is not, properly speaking, a theory of the origin of 
species, but that it is a theory of the origin—or rather of the cumu- 
lative development—of adaptations. These, he submits, are very 
different things, because each useful adaptation usually characterises 
a whole group of species, often a whole genus or a whole family, 
while the individual species are distinguished from each other, not 
by adaptive, but usually by trivial, superficial, and altogether useless 
characters. To account for these facts Darwin and his followers have 
called in the aid of certain additional causes, such as use and disuse, 
sexual selection, correlated variability, and, most important of all, 
the prevention of intercrossing with parent forms. This last cause 
is brought into action by the isolation of varieties in distinct areas, 
and its effects are well seen in the distinct but closely allied species 
that so often characterise oceanic islands. This is thought to prove 
that, whenever intercrossing is prevented, independent variability is a 
sufficient cause for the evolution of new species, which will always 
tend to arise under such conditions, and will be usually distinguished 
by characters which are not useful to them, and have therefore not 
been preserved by the agency of natural selection. 

But, it is argued, such species can never arise without isolation, 
because intercrossing will continually extinguish all such inde- 
pendent variations of an unuseful kind, and even all such as are 
useful, unless they occur in considerable numbers together. Except 
in the case of complete isolation in islands or by great geographical 
changes in continents, species must have originated in the midst of 
a parent form, and unless the mutual sterility we find to be a general 
characteristic of species had appeared at the very beginning to 
prevent the extinction of all incipient variations by intercrossing, it 
does not seem possible for these variations ever to have been pre- 
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served and accumulated so as to form distinct new species. Mr, 
Darwin’s suggested explanation of the whole difficulty is, that a 
number of similar favourable variations occurring together will 
afford materials for natural selection to act upon, and will then 
rapidly increase ; while, as to the cause of infertility between the 
new form and the parent stock, he suggests that varieties occurring 
under nature will have been exposed during long periods of time to 
more uniform conditions than have hinieibitinl varieties, and this 
may well make a wide difference in the result. This view is sup- 
ported by the opinion of many independent observers, that domesti- 
cation tends to enhance fertility ; while it is a well known fact that 
in wild species the reproductive system is so delicately balanced 
that they often become sterile, even with their own kind, when in 
confinement. 

Mr. Romanes, however, objects that this suggestion is too vague 
and too little supported by known facts to explain such a funda- 
mental and almost universal difference as exists between varieties 
and species in regard to their mutual fertility, and he therefore puts 
forth his theory of physiological selection. Briefly stated, this theory 
is, that individual variations in the degree of fertility with the 
parent form often occur quite independently of any change in external 
characters. This mode of variation may be either indirect or direct. 
In the former kind the season of flowering or of pairing may be 
advanced or retarded, and in either case the individuals so varying 
can only cross with each other, not with the parent form. In the 
latter kind the new variety is such that when crossed with the parent 
form it produces very few offspring, and those offspring are usually 
sterile; while among themselves these physiological varieties are 
perfectky fertile as are their offspring. ‘Once formed as such,” he 
says, “the new natural variety, even though living upon the same 
area as its parent species, will begin an independent course of history, 
and, as in the now analogous case of isolated varieties, will tend to 
increase its morphological atanne from the parent form, until it 
eventually becomes a true species.” 

Mr. Romanes then goes on to argue that, as a vals, these physio- 
logical variations are those which occur first, and form the starting- 
point of new species. He admits that in some cases sterility may be 
a secondary character, due perhaps to the constitutional change indi- 
cated by the external variation; but even in that case physiological 
selection plays an equally important part, because, if it does not 
arise, either coincidentally with the ordinary external variation or as 
a consequence of it, then that variation will not be preserved, but 
will rapidly be extinguished by intercrossing with the parent type. 

Having now set forth very briefly, but I believe quite sufficiently 
and often in its author’s own words, what the theory of physiological 
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selection is, let us turn back and see how far the facts of variation 
on which it is founded are adequately and correctly stated ; and also 
endeavour to ascertain with some precision what would happen to 
the physiological varieties arising independently in the midst of a 
species, as Mr. Romanes supposes them to do, and whetheg they could 
possibly form the usual starting-point of new species. In discussing 
the “‘ three great obstructions in the road of natural selection,” which 
Mr. Romanes believes to be insuperable by natural selection alone, it 
will be convenient to take them in the inverse order, leaving the 
important question of sterility between species to be dealt with after 
the road has been cleared of the two less important obstructions. 

(1.) Inutility of Specifie Characters.—This forms an essential part of 
Mr. Romanes’ argument as to the necessity for physiological selection 
to account for the origin of species, but it is only proved to exist by 
general statements quite unsupported by evidence. He tells us, for 
example, that an “enormous number” of specific peculiarities are 
of no use, giving as instances the callosities on the hind legs of 
horses, or the habit of covering their excrement by some of the cat 
tribe. In the latter case, however, it is surely not difficult to see a 
very probable use, for as the excrements in question are exceptionally 
offensive, their exposure on the surface of the ground might warn 
such creatures as are preyed upon by them from approaching the 
haunts of these animals. But this argument from our ignorance is a 
very bad one when we consider how recently whole groups of specific 
differences, formerly looked upon as useless, have been brought under 
the law of utility. The innumerable fantastic diversities in the size, 
form, colour, and markings of flowers would have been formerly thus 
classed; but these have now in so great a number of cases been 
shown to be purposive modifications for aiding in fertilisation, that 
few naturalists will doubt that all or almost all similar distinctive 
characters have had a similar origin. So the various kinds of spines 
and prickles, of hairs or down, of stinging organs or of sticky exuda- 
tions, once unintelligible, have now been proved serviceable in keep- 
ing away “ unbidden guests” from the flowers. 

The life histories of animals ina state of nature have been so much 
less studied than those of plants that we are quite unable to deter- 
mine the use of many of the slighter specific characters which distin- 
guish them. But here, too, progress is being made, and many 
peculiarities can now be shown to be useful which a few years ago 
would have been classed as of no possible utility to the species. 
This especially applies to the colours and markings of animals; and 
having paid much attention to this question I will make a few 
remarks upon it. It isa very striking fact, the full importance of 
which has not been appreciated, that almost all animals, when 
domesticated, produce varieties of colour and markings, often exhi- 
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biting a great diversity in this respect, whereas the wild species from 
which they have been derived have each a constant type of colour 
and marking, and although they not unfrequently produce varieties, 
such as white or pied swallows, blackbirds, &c., these never increase 
in numbergas they do under domestication. This implies that the 
variation is prejudicial to the species, and that the general constancy 
of colouration we observe in each wild species is a useful character. 
A long consideration of this subject has convinced me that the use- 
fulness of colour and marking to wild animals arises in many different 
ways. The most general of all the uses of colour is to serve as a 
protection to the species from its enemies or to aid in concealing it 
from its prey ; hence the very wide prevalence of protective coloura- 
tion as instanced, broadly, in the white arctic and sand-coloured desert 
animals, in the numerous green birds of tropical forests, and, more 
especially, in the countless insects resembling green or dead leaves, 
bark, bird’s dung, moss, stones, or other natural objects among which 
they live. The protective character of many of these markings can 
rarely be understood till the creature is seen in its natural attitude 
and among its natural surroundings, so that hundreds of species 
preserved in our museums and cabinets seem to have colours which 
are altogether unmeaning and useless, owing to our ignorance of 
their habits and life history. 

Another kind of colouration was long quite unintelligible, that of 
creatures which are very conspicuous and often so gaudily coloured 
as to attract attention; but it is now found that many groups of 
species thus coloured have a totally different kind of protection in 
being endowed with such an offensive odour and taste as to be inedible. 
Whole families of butterflies, moths, beetles, and other insects, are 
now known by actual experiment to be so protected, and these in 
every case possess conspicuous colours, or at all events are entirely 
wanting in those protective hues which characterise most creatures 
which serve as food to others. Another class of animals possess 
deadly weapons, like the stings of wasps and the poison fangs of 
snakes, and these often exhibit conspicuous colours or some other 
means of warning their enemies that they cannot be attacked with 
impunity. As illustrations of these forms of useful characters I may 
mention the glow-worm and fire-flies, which belong to inedible groups, 
but being nocturnal and soft-bodied would be liable to be seized and 
injured, if not devoured, without the warning light which tells all 
insect-eating creatures (after one experience) that they are uneatable. 
This interpretation of the use of the light was suggested by Mr. Belt 
and has been adopted by Mr. Darwin. The case of the poisonous 
snakes is still more curious. Most of these are rather protectively 
coloured in order that their prey may approach them sufficiently 
near to be seized, but they are usually characterised by a broad 
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triangular head and short tail which sufficiently marks out the tribe 
of viperine poisonous snakes to reptilivorous birds and mammals. In 
a few cases, however, they possess a more special warning. The 
rattle of the rattle-snake and the dilated hood of the Indian and 
African cobras are of this character, and it is interesting to note that 
the cobras do not belong to the viper tribe, but have heads and tails 
of similar form to harmless snakes. In South America there are 
poisonous snakes of the same family which get protection not by a 
hood or rattle, but by a style of colouration in alternate rings of 
black, red, and yellow, quite unlike that of any other snakes in 
America or in the rest of the world. They are distinguished among 
other snakes just as the brightly coloured inedible insects are dis- 
tinguished among their edible allies, and for the same purpose of 
warning enemies not to attack them. 

The several cases now referred to cover a great deal of ground, 
but there remains one of the most important. It may be said, you 
have shown the use of certain classes or styles of colouration, but 
these would apply to a great number of species equally well. Why, 
then, is each species usually different in colouration from all others ? 
The reply to this objection I believe to be, that easy recognition is 
important to all animals, and especially to those which are gregarious 
and whose safety largely depends upon their keeping together. My 
attention was first called to this subject by a remark of Mr. Darwin’s, 
that the principle of protective colouring fails in the rabbit, “ for 
when running to its burrow it is made conspicuous to the sportsman, 
and no doubt to all beasts of prey, by its upturned white tail.” Not 
believing that any animal could have acquired a character actually 
hurtful to it without some more than counterbalancing advantages, 
it occurred to me that, when feeding in the dusk, rabbits run to their 
burrows on the least alarm, and that it would be very important for 
those who were furthest off, and especially for the young, to be able 
to follow the others without any hesitation in a straight line. The 
upturned white tail thus serves as a useful guide. On looking for 
other cases of analogous colouring, I was struck by the remarkable 
fact that a large number of antelopes, which are usually protectively 
coloured with sandy or earth-coloured tints, are nevertheless ren- 
dered conspicuous by large white patches, usually behind or on the 
flanks, and often accompanied by peculiar white marks on the face, 
but always different in each species. | Mr. Darwin imputes all these 
markings to the effects of sexual selection, having been first acquired 
by the males and then transmitted wholly or partially to the other 
sex. It seems to me, however, much more probable that these 
markings have been acquired for the purpose of enabling any strayed 
member of the herd to recognise his fellows, and to be recognised by 
them. Most of these animals depend for safety on keeping together, 
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when they can defend themselves against most beasts of prey ; and 
as each kind will not usually allow animals of another species to join 
them, it becomes doubly important that every species should have a 
distinctive marking, especially with desert animals, which are 
obliged to roam far in search of food and water, and still more when 
there are many allied species of the same general form inhabiting 
the same country. It seems not improbable that the many curious 
differences in the shape, direction, and curvature of the horns of 
antelopes may have arisen from a similar cause, as when these alone 
were visible they would often serve the purpose of recognition at a 
great distance. This same idea has occurred to Mrs. Barber, an 
excellent observer of nature in Cape Colony. She says, “ Land birds 
are for the most part coloured to match the country they inhabit. 
Some of them, however, possess conspicuous markings, which are of 
great service to them in their flight, enabling them, if disturbed 
(especially during the night), to keep together. If, however, they 
are not in possession of indicative colours (such as white beneath the 
wings, &c.), they will probably utter some peculiar note or frequent 
ery, which will answer the same purpose, like that of the fern owl, 
for instance.” 

This need of easy recognition by each species of its own kind and 
of the sexes by each other, will probably explain at once those slight 
diversities of colour and marking, which, more commonly than any 
other characters distinguish closely allied species from each other, 
and also the constancy and bilateral symmetry of the colouration of 
wild animals. For if the same species varied in colour beyond 
definite limits, and especially if they became piebald or irregularly 
coloured, great confusion would arise; and it is probable that such 
irregularities, when they do occur, soon die out, because the normal- 
coloured individuals refuse to pair with them. 

I think I have now shown that in a great number of cases the 
trivial characters that distinguish species from species are, in all 
probability, useful to them, and may therefore have been increased 
and fixed by natural selection. This is the more probable if we 
remember the extraordinarily rigid character of the selection that is 
always going on among wild animals, from three to ten or a hundred 
times the minimum population being weeded out every year, 80 
that the very slightest characters, if even at rare intervals affecting 
the safety of the individual, will be almost sure to be preserved, We 
must also remember that many slight characters may be the atrophied 
or rudimentary remains of more important characters which were 
useful in some ancestral form, but which, being now so very trivial, 
have not been completely lost by disuse; while sufficient import- 
ance has not been given to the constant state of flux and reflux of 
all organic forms, development and degeneration going on alternately 
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and having been many times repeated, so that characters may be 
partially lost, and then under a change of conditions utilised by a 
fresh development in a different direction, thus leading to those 
singular complexities of form and structure, serving purposes which 
might apparently have been reached in a much simpler and more 
direct manner. 

I believe, therefore, that the ‘alleged “ inutility of specific charac- 
ters,” claimed by Mr. Romanes as one of the foundations of his new 
theory, has no other foundation than our extreme ignorance, in the 
great majority of cases, of the habits and life-histories of the several 
allied species, the use of whose minute but often numerous differential 
characters we are therefore unable to comprehend. 

(2.) Swamping Effects of Intercrossing—Mr. Darwin’s remarks on 
this subject are as follows :—“ Most animals and plants keep to their 
proper homes, and do not needlessly wander about. We see this 
with migratory birds, which almost always return to the same spot. 
Consequently, each newly formed variety would generally be at first 
local, as seems to be the common rule with varieties in a state of 
nature ; so that similarly modified individuals would soon exist in a 
small body together, and would often breed together. If the new 
variety were successful in its battle for life, it would slowly spread 
from a central district, competing with and conquering the un- 
changed individuals on the margin of an ever-increasing circle.” 
After quoting this passage, Mr. Romanes objects that a very large 
assumption is made when the newly formed variety is spoken of 
as represented by similarly modified individuals—the assumption, 
namely, ‘that the same variation occurs simultaneously in a number 
of individuals inhabiting the same area;’’ and he adds, “ Of course, 
if this assumption were granted there would be an end of the present 
difficulty ;” and then he goes on to give “reasons” why such simul- 
taneous variations are not likely to occur. But that which Mr. 
Romanes regards as “a very large assumption” is, I maintain, a 
very general fact, and, at the present time, one of the best-established 
facts in natural history. A brief summary of these facts is given in 
my Island Life (p. 57), and I possess in MSS. a considerable collec- 
tion of additional facts, showing that simultaneous variation is a 
general phenomenon among the best-known species of animals and 
plants. Unfortunately, very few naturalists pay attention to indi- 
vidual variations. They are usually satisfied with describing typical 
or mean specimens, sometimes noting the amount of variation of size 
they have met with, but hardly ever taking the trouble to compare 
and measure scores or hundreds of specimens of the same sex and 
age, and collected in the same locality, so as to furnish us with direct 
evidence of the general amount and kind of variation that oceurs in 
nature. One American naturalist, however, has done this; and to 
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Mr. J. A. Allen we owe a debt of gratitude for having furnished us, 
in his Mammals and Winter Birds of Florida, with a complete demon- 
stration of individual and simultaneous variability by a series of 
minute comparisons and measurements of a large number of common 
North American birds." We have no longer any occasion to reason 
as to what kind or amount of variation is probable, since we have 
accurate knowledge of what it is. The following is a brief summary 
of Mr. Allen’s facts. 

After comparing and measuring from twenty to sixty or more speci- 
mens of each of a great number of species, not only as to their general 
size, but also as regards every external part and organ capable of 
being measured, he says :—“ The facts of the case show that a varia- 
tion of from 15 to 20 per cent. in general size, and an equal degree 
of variation in the relative size of different parts, may be ordinarily 
expected among specimens of the same species and sex, taken at the 
same locality.” He then goes on to show that each part varies to a 
considerable extent independently of the other parts. The wing and 
tail, for example, besides varying in length, vary in the proportionate 
length of each feather, which causes their outline to vary considerably 
in shape. The bill varies in length, width, depth, and curvature. 
The tarsus varies in length, as does each toe separately and indepen- 
dently ; and all this not to a minute degree, not “infinitesimally,” as 
usually stated, but to an amount that can be easily seen without any 
measurement, as it averages one-sixth of the whole mean length, and 
not unfrequently reaches one-fourth. 

In order to ascertain the amount of independent variability of the 
different parts, I constructed a series of diagrams from Mr. Allen’s 
tables of measurements, so as to show, by the amount and direction 
of the curvatures of lines, the variability of each part in a number of 
specimens of the same species. The comparative lengths of the wing, 
tail, bill, tarsus, and each of the toes were thus shown for, say, 
twenty specimens of the same bird; and it was most interesting to 
note how independent is the variation of each part, so that we may 
choose either a long wing with a short tail, or the reverse, or both 
long or both short; a long bill or a short bill with a long leg, or 
again the reverse ; and so with every external character there seems 
to be no fixed correlation (though a tendency to it is in some cases 
shown), but each part appears to vary independently of all the rest. 
As an illustration of this independent variability which can be shown 
by figures, the following table exhibits the relative lengths of the 
primary wing-feathers in the myrtle warbler of the United States 
(Dendreca coronata), occurring among twenty-five specimens :— 


(1) This work had not reached England when the last edition of The Origin of Species 
was passing through the press, but it is referred to in the Descent of Man. 
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RELATIVE LENGTHS OF PRIMARY WING-FEATHERS OF 
*“DENDR@CA CORONATA.” 
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Here the figures 1, 2, 3, &c. indicate the wing-feathers numbered 
in order from the outer one, and we see that either the 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 
or 5th feather is sometimes the second in length, while the Ist or 
outer feather is sometimes one of the longest, sometimes third, and 
sometimes only fourth in length. This is an extreme case, but many 
other birds give almost similar results. 

Mr. Allen also gives full details as to the variation of colour and 
marking, showing that these are not less striking than those of size 
and proportions ; but the most important thing for us in regard to 
the question we are discussing is the amount of simultaneous varia- 
tion of the same kind that is constantly occurring. To determine 
this I formed diagrams, in which each individual was represented by 
a spot placed on a horizontal line at a point determined by its actual 
dimensions. It would have been antecedently expected that the 
great bulk of the spots would be crowded together about a point 
representing the mean dimensions of the species, but this was by no 
means the case. Often the central point was not at all crowded with 
dots, but they were grouped with rough uniformity for a considerable 
distance on each side of the centre, with a few isolated at greater 
distances representing the extremes of variation. Hence a species 
could usually be divided into two portions, with a considerable 
number of specimens in each showing divergence from the mean 
condition—the very “simultaneous variation” which Mr. Romanes 
regards as “a very large assumption.” And this result appears 
more or less prominently whatever characters are compared, so that 
whether we require modification of wing or tail, of beak, leg, or toes, 
we always find a considerable number, say from 10 to 20 per cent. 
of the whole, varying simultaneously, and to a considerable amount, 
on either side of the mean value. 

Now, we must remember that these results have been obtained 
from the comparison of from twenty to sixty specimens only, usually 
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collected at one time and place, while nature deals with millions and 
hundreds of millions of each species, reproduced afresh every few 
years, with probabilities of variation far beyond those which occur in 
the very restricted range of one observer. We must also remember 
that at least 90 or 95 per cent. of the offspring produced each 
year are weeded out by natural selection (because birds live many 
years and produce many young each year), so that, during any change 
of conditions necessitating readjustment to the environment, an 
ample supply of “simultaneous favourable variations’ would occur 
calculated to bring about that readjustment. And since we have 
every reason to believe (as I have shown in the preceding section) 
that the slight specific differences of which these variations are the 
initial steps are in most cases utilitarian in character, we may feel 
sure that all useful variations, occurring so frequently, would be pre- 
served and rapidly increased without any danger from the “ swamp- 
ing effects of intercrossing.”’ 

Having now shown that two of the “great obstructions in the 
road of natural selection ” set forth by Mr. Romanes do not in fact 
exist at all, we are in a position to consider the effect of the un- 
doubtedly real and important difficulty of the difference between 
species and varieties in the matter of fertility when intercrossed. 

(3.) Sterility between Species—lIn discussing this question Mr. 
Romanes assumes that it is almost a universal rule for natural 
species to be more or less infertile with each other, while domesti- 
cated varieties, on the other hand, are almost always perfectly 
fertile, and sometimes exceptionally so. Supposing this to be a fair 
statement of the facts, he very naturally objects to Mr. Darwin’s 
explanation of them—that species have been subjected to uniform 
conditions for long periods—as quite inadequate, urging the great 
“antecedent improbability, that in all these millions and millions of 
cases the reproductive system should happen to have been affected in 
this peculiar way, by the mere negative condition of uniformity ;” 
and further, “that, at the time when a variety is first forming, this 
condition of prolonged exposure to uniform conditions must neces- 
sarily be absent as regards that variety: yet this is just the time 
when we must suppose that the infertility with the parent form 
arose.” 

Now let us see whether there is any reason for believing that 
species which are very closely allied, that is, which have recently 
been specialised the one from the other or both from a common 
ancestor, as well as those natural varieties which may be classed as 
incipient species, agree in being always infertile with each other or 
in producing infertile offspring. It is important to remark that 
hybridisers usually experiment with very distinct species, and often 
with distinct genera, and even such crosses as these not unfrequently 
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produce offspring ; while in the cases of close allies being quite 
fertile the conclusion is arrived at that they are really the same 
species. Dean Herbert’s experiments are most instructive in this 
respect, since they show that in a considerable number of large 
genera hybrids are perfectly fertile, and not unfrequently more 
fertile than the parents, while in many cases they produce quite 
fertile offspring ; and he concludes, “that the sterility or fertility of 
the offspring does not depend upon original diversity of stock ; and 
that, if two species are to be united in a scientific arrangement on 
account of a fertile issue, the botanist must give up his specific 
distinctions generally, and entrench himself within genera.” He 
showed that many very distinct species of crinum, hippeastrum, 
gladiolus, pelargonium, calceolaria, and many other genera were 
quite fertile when crossed, and often produced offspring which 
could be propagated indefinitely and have thus formed valuable 
garden flowers; while other species, more alike externally, either 
could not be crossed at all, or produced offspring which were sterile ; 
and he thence concludes, “ that the fertility of the hybrid or mixed 
offspring depends more upon the constitutional than the closer bota- 
nical affinities of the parents.’’! 

The popular ideas as to the sterility of hybrids are derived from 
crosses between certain domestic animals by no means closely allied, 
such as the horse and ass, the canary and goldfinch, or the domestic 
fowl and the pheasant. To arrive at the common ancestor of either 
of these pairs we should probably have to go back far into the 
tertiary period, and trace their diverging progeny through many 
successive distinct species, so that there is no fair comparison 
between such crosses and those between domestic varieties, which, 
however different externally, have all originated within a few thou- 
sand years. Really close species which have probably originated by 
one remove from a common ancestor have never yet been crossed in 
large numbers and for several generations, under approximately 
natural conditions, so as to afford any reliable data. The mere fact 
that not only animals of distinct genera, but even those classed in 
distinct families—as the pheasant and the black grouse—sometimes 
produce hybrid offspring in a state of nature, is itself an argument 
against there being any constant infertility between the most closely 
allied species, since if that were the case we should expect the infer- 
tility to increase steadily with remoteness of descent till when we 
came to family distinctions absolute sterility should be invariable. 

I quite agree with Mr. Romanes that on this point experiments 
are required, and some of those which he has suggested at the con- 
clusion of his paper are well fitted to test the question whether 
infertility is a cause or a consequence of specific distinction or merely 


(1) Herbert’s Amaryllidacee, p. 342. 
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a correlative phenomenon. The most direct and easy experiments 
would be those with plants. We possess a considerable number of 
native plants which by one school of botanists are classed as species, 
while by another school they are considered to be only sub-species in 
process of segregation from a parent form. It would be tolerably 
easy to determine whether these pairs of allied forms present any 


' definite amount of infertility, which they should do in almost every 


case to support Mr. Romanes’ theory. We have, however, first to 
consider whether, even if such general infertility exists, it can pos- 
sibly have been brought about in the way he suggests. 

The Theory of Physiological Selection—While fully admitting that 
variations in fertility are highly probable, and also that there is 
evidence to show that individual varieties occur which, while infer- 
tile with some members of the same species are fertile with others, it 
yet seems to be quite impossible that such variations should produce 
the results claimed for them by Mr. Romanes. He says, “If the 
variation be such that the reproductive system, while showing some 
degree of sterility with the parent form, continues to be fertile within 
the limits of the varietal form, in this case the variation would 
neither be swamped by intercrossing, nor would it die out on account 
of sterility. On the contrary, the variation would be perpetuated 
with more certainty than could a variation of any other kind. For 
in virtue of increased sterility with the parent form, the variation 
would not be exposed to extinction by intercrossing ; while in virtue 
of continued fertility within the varietal form the variation would 
perpetuate itself by heredity, just as in the case of variations gene- 
rally when not reabsorbed by intercrossing.” He then goes on to 
show how, by these means, a species becomes divided into two por- 
tions each free to develop independent histories without mutual 
intercrossing. 

This statement, with the results deduced from it, sounds feasible 
when not closely examined ; but it really slurs over insuperable dif- 
ficulties, and when viewed in the light of the known facts of varia- 
tion and natural selection it will be seen that the supposed results 
could not follow. Mr. Romanes speaks of this physiological varia- 
tion as if it were a simple instead of a highly complex form of 
variation, and as if it might occur sporadically within the limits of a 
species like some change of colour or modification of form. In order 
to test this and ascertain what would really happen, we must follow 
the variety step by step under varied conditions. Let us then 
suppose that in a large species some one individual is produced that 
is infertile with the bulk of the species, but fertile with some few 
individuals of the opposite sex who happen to be what may be 
termed the physiological complements of the first-named individual. 
But it will evidently be in the highest degree improbable that these 
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complementary pairs should accidentally meet, as, by the hypothesis, 
there is no external common character distinguishing them from the 
rest of the species, and if all are sterile with other than their “ com- 
plements ” then all are doomed to almost certain extinction. Now 
let us suppose that, not one only, but a dozen or a score or even a 
hundred of such physiological varieties occur at the same time scat- 
tered throughout the area occupied by the species, and that each one 
has some few complementary mates with whom alone it will be 
fertile. In this case the chances against the right pairs meeting 
will be almost as great as before, unless we make the assumption that 
the individuals which vary in the direction of sterility with the bulk 
of the species all agree in being fertile with any one of the same set 
of individuals of the opposite sex. This, however, seems to me so 
highly improbable an assumption that we cannot possibly accept it 
without direct and cogent proof, since the fact that the different 
physiological varieties arose in different parts of the area, from dis- 
tinct parents, and under slightly different conditions, renders it 
almost certain that each one would require for its complement an 
individual which would not be the complement of any other. This 
difficulty is so great that I cannot conceive the possibility of such 
physiological variations arising sporadically at several distinct points 
within the area of a species. 

There is, however, one other way—and it seems to me the only 
possible way—in which such varieties could arise. The entire off- 
spring of a single pair might, conceivably, be so constituted as to 
be fertile inter se while sterile with all the rest of the species, and, 
if they kept together, might form the nucleus of a “ physiological 
variety.’ But there would evidently be enormous odds against them. 
For it must be remembered that the weeding-out by the struggle for 
existence is so terribly severe that only in very rare cases can more 
than one or two offspring of the same parents arrive at maturity 
and when this rare event happens it will be essential that they com- 
prise at least one pair of opposite sexes. Then this pair, or pair and 
a half, after all the chances and changes of early life, after enduring 
the fierce struggle for existence for several months or for a year, 
and after each of them has escaped countless perils, and has been 
driven hither and thither by the need of food, by the inclemency of 
the seasons, or by the pursuit of enemies, must nevertheless, just at 
the right time, come together—or become extinct. It must be 
remembered, too, that there is nothing whatever but chance to bring 
them together ; for there is, by the assumption, no difference of form, 
or colour, or habit, or instinct, nothing but the one fact—which they 
themselves cannot possibly know—that unless they happen to meet 
and pair their particular race will be doomed to extinction. Surely 
a phenomenon so widespread as the existence of some degree of 
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sterility between species cannot possibly have originated in a mode 
of variation, which, whenever it occurs, is almost certain to die out 
immediately. 

I have now shown, by considering carefully the results of the 
variations suggested by Mr. Romanes, that they could not possibly 
produce the effects he attributes to them. Yet he has arrived at a 
diametrically opposite conclusion ; for he claims as the special feature 
of these variations that “they cannot escape the preserving agency 
of physiological selection. Hence, even if it be granted that the 
variation which affects the reproductive system in this particular way 
is a variation of comparatively rare occurrence, still, as it must 
always be preserved whenever it does occur, its influence in the 
manufacture of specific types must be cumulative, and, therefore, in 
the course of geological time probably immense.” This most extra- 
ordinary statement, which I have just shown to be the very opposite 
of what would really happen, seems to me to have been reached by 
ignoring altogether the cardinal fact of the tremendous struggle for 
existence, and the survival in each generation of only a small per- 
centage of ‘the fittest.” Mr. Romanes’ argument almost every- 
where tacitly assumes that his “ physiological variations” are the 
fittest, and that they always survive! With such an assumption it 
would not be difficult to prove any theory of the origin of species. 

My readers may now reasonably ask whether, having rejected 
Mr. Romanes’ solution of the problem of the general sterility of 
species as opposed to the equally general fertility of varieties, I have 
myself any suggestion to make as to how the admitted difficulty 
may be overcome. I have already stated that some of the more 
important data for a complete solution are wanting, owing to the 
very imperfect character of hybridisation experiments from this 
point of view; but the reconsideration of the whole question to 
which I have been led by Mr. Romanes’ paper (and for which there- 
fore I am much indebted to him) has cleared up some difficulties in 
my own mind, and has resulted in a provisional explanation which 
seems to me to be in harmony with most of the facts. This I will 
now endeavour to explain. 

Mr. Darwin, in his invaluable work on Animals and Plants under 
Domestication, has collected a body of curious facts proving a remark- 
able correlation between physiological peculiarities and colour, both 
in plants and animals, the bearing of which on this question he 
appears to have himself overlooked. Dealing first with general 
physiological correlations, we have the following facts. In Holland 
red-coloured hyacinths were injured by frost more than plants of any 
other colour; purple plums are affected by a disease from which 
green or yellow-fruited kinds are free; in Mauritius white sugar-canes 
suffer from disease so severely that they have been largely given up 
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for red canes, which do not suffer; in France a very fine «white onion 
was found to be especially liable to fungus; in Malaga green grapes 
had the vine disease severely, while red and black sorts did not suffer 
at all. 

Analogous facts in animals are that «white terriers suffer most from 
distemper ; white or white-spotted horses are poisoned by eating 
mildewed vetches, which did not injure brown or black horses; in 
the Tarentino black sheep are kept because white sheep are poisoned 
by eating the Hypericum crispum which abounds there; in Virginia 
black pigs alone are kept, because they alone are not injured by the 
poisonous paint-root ; white chickens are found to be most subject to 
the gapes; while in France the yel/ow-cocooned silkworms have 
fungus disease much more than the white-cocooned varieties.’ 

Here we have a very remarkable series of cases showing that the 
whole constitution of animals and plants is often profoundly modified 
in correlation with changes of colour, while no such constitutional 
changes have been observed to accompany such modifications of form 
and structure as are usually met with in varieties or allied species. 
We are taught by these facts that colour is an important character, 
physiologically ; and as we know it to be so frequently modified for 
protective or other utilitarian purposes, we can see what a powerful 
selective agency it may become, especially as we may be sure that 
numbers of less obtrusive correlations than those which seriously 
affect health and life must have remained unnoticed. 

But in the same work Mr. Darwin furnishes us with another set of 
correlations, in which infertility or complete sterility is directly 
correlated with diversity of colour. The red and the yellow varieties 
of maize were found by Girtner to be almost completely sterile when 
crossed ; the yellow and the white varieties of mullein will not cross, 
although many distinct species, if both yellow or both white, are 
perfectly fertile when crossed; the differently coloured varieties of 
the hollyhock are raised by nurserymen in rows close together and 
never hybridize, each sort keeping distinct, although they are visited 
by bees; and, lastly, the blue and the red pimpernels, considered by 
most botanists to be the same species since they present no differences 
of form or structure, are yet completely sterile-when crossed.” 

Among animals no experiments have been made to show how 
colour affects the sterility of crosses, but there is ample evidence 
that the same result is brought about by the disinclination of 
differently coloured races to pair together. In Paraguay and in 
Circassia it has been noticed that feral horses of the same colour and 
size usually breed together; in the Farée Islands the black and 


(1) Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii. pp. 235—238. 
(2) Ibid., p. 105. 
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the white sheep keep in separate flocks ; in the Forest of Dean and 
in the New Forest dark and pale herds of deer do not mingle 
together; while pigeon-fanciers agree that if pigeons were allowed 
freedom of choice they would pair with their own sort exclusively.’ 

Many of the facts here summarised rest upon the testimony of 
more than one good observer, while in several cases they were con- 
firmed by Mr. Darwin’s own observations; and they certainly 
demonstrate the great importance of colour, both as a physiological 
selective agency in certain localities, and as correlated with varied 
constitutional differences, with disinclination to pair together in 
animals, and with actual mutual sterility in plants. But it is a 
matter of common knowledge to naturalists that differences of colour 
or markings form the very commonest of the distinctive characters 
between closely allied species, while they also frequently characterise 
the varieties of the same species. From a utilitarian standpoint 
colour is, as I have shown, one of the most important of specific 
characters, serving in infinitely varied ways the several purposes 
of concealment, of warning, and of recognition; and, therefore, a 
difference of colour is almost sure to arise whenever, by natural 
selection ,a species is becoming adapted to any change in its 
environment. 

Now taking into consideration the remarkable facts above enume- 
rated, it is surely a not improbable supposition that change of colour 
is usually accompanied by some amount of sterility, and of disinclina- 
tion to pair in the case of animals; and that it thus furnishes the 
required starting-point of that physiological distinction which becomes 
more marked when, by successive variations and adaptations, the 
original varieties of one parent form have become changed into 
distinct and well-marked species. The extreme generality of colour 
as a specific distinction, is in perfect accord with the generality of 
some amount of sterility between distinct species; and we thus have 
a vera causa co-extensive with the effect produced. 

In conclusion, I do not deny that varieties which exhibit no other 
distinctive character than sterility with the bulk of the parent species 
may arise, but I claim to have shown that such varieties are at an 
immense disadvantage, and could hardly by any possibility be pre- 
served and increased till they were required to form the nucleus of a 
new species. On the other hand, I have shown that sterility or infer- 
tility is actually, in many cases, correlated with colour-variations, 
while this very character of colour-variation is the most frequent 
mark of closely-allied species or sub-species. It is, therefore, by 
means of a study of this class of facts that I believe the true solution 
of the problem of the sterility of hybrids will be discovered. 

(1) Animals and Plants under Domestication, vol. ii. pp. 102, 108. 
AtrreD R. WaLLAcE. 
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Tue people of the British islands have been asked their minds as 
to the question of Home Rule for Ireland, and they have answered 
with a widely different voice in different parts of those islands. The 
great divisions of what in legal phrase is called the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland have answered as it was perhaps 
natural for each of them to answer. If we take Great Britain as a 
whole, and hold it to have spoken by the voice of the majority of the 
whole island, we have the answer which was almost sure to come, but 
which is none the less worthy of attentive study. Of the two islands 
lying side by side, which are held to form one united and indivisible 
whole, the smaller asks for a less close union, for a more independent 
voice in settling its own affairs, and the greater island answers that the 
demand of the smaller shall not be granted. But when we no longer 
look at the greater island asa whole, when we look on it as made up of 
parts, each of which has a distinct being of its own, then the seeming 
answer of the greater island is seen in another light. It is not the 
whole of Great Britain which has refused the demand of Ireland; it 
is simply one part of it, the largest part certainly, we may say the 
dominant part, but still only one part out of three. The other two parts 
have, both decidedly, one all but unanimously, given their voice for 
the demand of Ireland. The demand of Ireland has been favourably 
received by those parts of Great Britain which, by their own posi- 
tion, are better able to understand the demand, better able to throw 
themselves into the position of those who make it. It has been 
rejected by that part of the island whose acceptance of it, on the first 
time of the question being asked, would have been little short of 
miraculous. In other words, while England has given a very 
decided vote against Home Rule, Scotland has accepted it by a large 
majority, Wales by an overwhelming majority. And we may say 
further that, in England, that part of the country where we expect 
to find most of political intelligence and independence is on the whole 
in favour of Home Rule, in some parts most markedly in favour of 
it. If London is against Mr. Gladstone, Northumberland in the 
wider sense is for him, Northumberland in the narrower sense is for 
him without an opposing voice. And to any one who looks into the 
real heart of the matter, the wonder will be, not that England gives a 
large majority against Home Rule, but that Home Rule got any 
English support at all. We are told that Mr. Gladstone’s influence 
is destroyed for ever. Never was there such a proof of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unabated influence as the last election. He has not carried 
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his point ; he is, as far as England is concerned, defeated. But even 
in England he has the support of a considerable minority. We may 
feel pretty sure that any other man but Mr. Gladstone, maintaining 
such a cause against such opposing influences, instead of gaining a 
considerable minority, would not have gained so much as a hearing. 
Now there are those who had thought and spoken about Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme before the election took place, who had thought and 
spoken of the general question of Home Rule before Mr. Gladstone 
had put forth any scheme or had professed his acceptance of Home 
Rule in any form. There are those who had done so even before the 
question had shown itself to be the great coming question by the 
usual test, that of being declared by the wise men of the earth to lie 
beyond the bounds of practical politics. Such old-standing lookers 
on the subject will certainly think, and they may be tempted to 
speak, on their old subject now it has put on a new shape. And 
those to whom the subject is an old one, who have looked at it, less 
as an immediate party question than as a contribution to political 
history, may be allowed to look at it and to speak of it in their own 
fashion. To them it is not the first of objects to know what position 
this or that statesman is likely to take up in this or the next session, 
how near this section of this party can draw to that section of the 
other party, or even what measures are likely to be soon brought in, 
under what combinations they are likely to be carried and under what 
combinations they are not. It will concern them more to think what 
principles have gained or lost by what has lately happened, and 
what is likely to be the lasting result on general history of an his- 
toric incident that stands almost by itself. For the first session 
and the election of 1886 really are unique in history. First the 
Parliament, then the people, of England was asked to do what no 
people has ever done, what we may safely say that no other people 
was ever asked to do. History nowhere records that a ruling people, 
of its own free will, without compulsion, without the pressure of 
immediate danger, ever gave freedom to a subject people.’ Now, 
casting aside constitutional fictions which only confuse the real 
state of things, this is what the English people was asked to do for 
the Irish people. For practically the English are a dominant, and 
the Irish a subject people. The legal theory indeed is very different. 
In that theory Great Britain and Ireland are parts of an United 
Kingdom, no part of which has any advantage over any other part. 
But, as diplomatic treaties and documents cannot alter facts, so neither 
can Acts of Parliament. Great Britain and Ireland are formally 
called an “ United Kingdom,” but that formal style does not make 
(1) On some of these points, besides what I wrote in this Review (August, 1874), and 
elsewhere years ago, I said something in the Contemporary Review of last February. I 


wrote then before the election, before Mr. Gladstone’s Bill was announced. I write 
now with the further light of six stirring months. 
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them so. The most obvious constitutional arrangements, the most 
familiar forms of speech, show that no real union has taken place. 
Ireland still bears the distinguishing badge of a province, the badge 
of a land subject, dependent, in some way marked off as separate 
from another land, the presence of a governor distinct from the 
central power. The existence of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
shows of itself that Great Britain and Ireland are nota really United 
Kingdom. So do those common forms of speech by which English- 
men every moment express their deep, though perhaps unconscious 
conviction that they are a ruling people, with the people of Ireland 
for their subjects. I must point out again that the every-day 
phrases, ‘“‘ We must govern Ireland, we must do this or that for 
Ireland,” while no one ever says ‘‘ We must govern Scotland,” while 
no Scotsman or Irishman says ‘“ We must govern England,”’ prove, 
without going any farther, that the practical relations between Great 
Britain and Ireland are altogether different from the relations be- 
tween England and Scotland, that England and Scotland do form an 
United Kingdom, but that Great Britain and Ireland do not. And to 
these familiar phrases which are now growing old, the late election 
has added some lesser, new, rhetorical phrases which teach exactly 
the same. We have heard protests against Home Rule, or against 
some particular form of Home Rule, as being a “ disintegration of 
the Empire ;”’ a “disruption of the Empire ;” we have even heard 
Englishmen called on not to give up their “dominion,” or “ supre- 
macy.” Now when it comes to hard words like “ disintegration,” plain 
men are a little puzzled ; they can only guess that they are high-polite 
for something like “ splitting asunder.” As for “ disintegration of the 
. Empire,” the “ Imperial ” talk to which we have, of late, got used 
has for the last few months been getting taller and taller, partly as 
a contribution to the controversy on Home Rule, partly as a contri- 
bution to other controversies alongside of it. We have heard more 
than one orator speak of the United States as a “great Empire,” a 
“great English-speaking Empire.” This is of course mere thought- 
less flourish; but when another orator spoke of the civil war in 
America as being waged by the North for “imperial unity,” we 
might have looked for a meaning. It sounded as if “imperial 
unity” was opposed in a marked way to some other kind of unity. 
Yet as “imperial unity” was precisely the kind of unity for which 
the North was not fighting, one is driven to suppose that here too 
meaning was not thought of, but that the word “imperial” was 
chosen rather than the natural words “federal” or “ national,”’ 
simply because it contained more syllables than they did." 

Now talk of this kind is mere talk; it means nothing; it must 


(1) On these Imperial and kindred matters, may I venture to refer to my little book, 
“Greater Greece and Greater Britain,”—two lectures and an essay—published last May ? 
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come of simple love of big words. But when orators apply the same 
kind of phrases, “ disintegration of the Empire,” ‘“ disruption of the 
Empire,” and the like, to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, or to any other 
scheme of Home Rule, it is more than mere talk; wittingly or un- 
wittingly, the words express a truth. When we are told that to give 
Home Rule to Ireland would be a “disruption of the Empire,” or 
the like, it is plain that the word “ Empire” cannot be used in the 
.sense in which it has of late become the favourite name for the 
Queen’s dominions as a whole. For Empire, in that sense, would be 
in no way touched by Mr. Gladstone’s scheme of Home Rule, by the 
restoration of Grattan’s Parliament, or by anything short of making 
Ireland a perfectly independent kingdom or commonwealth. No- 
thing short of that can be any “ disintegration ” or “ disruption ” of 
the “ Empire” in the fashionable sense. If the “ Empire” was not 
“ disintegrated ’’ by giving Home Rule to Canada and New Zealand, 
it will not be “disintegrated” by giving Home Rule to Ireland. 
But the phrase, as applied to Ireland, none the less implies a truth; 
it implies one of the deepest political convictions of the ordinary 
Englishman. Let us put it into a decent and historical shape, into 
the words of the statute of Henry the Eighth which declared that 
“the Kingdom of England is an Empire.’”’ What was chiefly meant 
by those words was to assert that England was not the dependent of 
Charles the Fifth and the Pope. That assertion is now needless, unless 
Prince Bismarck should ever make it needful again. But the words 
also had another meaning, one which lives in its fulness to this 
day. The “Empire” then had no reference to India or Australia; 
it had a reference to Ireland, perhaps to some nearer lands. It 
meant to say that Ireland was a dependent land, a dependent 
kingdom, and England an Imperial kingdom over it. And s0, 
though our laws forbid, we all believe to this day, with this 
addition that, in this Empire of England over Ireland every 
English elector is part-Emperor. It was therefore with perfect 
truth, with far greater truth than can be found in the commonly 
received babble about ‘“ Empire,” that orators in the late election 
called on the ruling, the Imperial, nation, not to give up the 
Empire which King Harry asserted for himself, and which by im- 
plication he asserted for all of us. With perfect truth it was that 
Englishmen were told not to “ disintegrate the Empire,” that some- 
times in plainer words they were told not to give up their own 
“dominion.” That is, we all have an “empire,” a ‘“ dominion,” 
a supremacy ””—an “empire,” a “dominion,” a “supremacy,” 
over the subject land of Ireland. That “empire,” “dominion,” 
“ supremacy,” we are told not to give up. Most of us hardly need 
the advice. Ruling nations are not much in the habit of giving up 
“empire,” “dominion,” or “supremacy,” and till lately the Englisk 
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nation did not seem likely to be the first to begin. The wonderful 
thing is that the English nation has come so near to doing so as it 
has, that one man has been found daring enough to propose such a 
surrender, and that a large minority of the nation has been found 
ready to listen to him. 

The plain state of the case is, that all these phrases, both the old 
familiar ones and the new rhetorical ones, are perfectly true. They 
express facts. But they express facts which are altogether incon- 
sistent with the theory of an United Kingdom, the theory that 
England, Scotland, Ireland, are formed into one political whole, 
no part of which has any political advantage over any other; the 
fact being that in practice no such union exists, but that, instead 
of it, one part of the kingdom bears rule over another. In the 
more lowly and familiar phrase “‘ we ”—that is the people of England 
or of Great Britain—have to “ govern Ireland,” as “we” have to 
govern India or any other subject land. In the grander rhetorical 
phrases ‘“‘ we ’—-the same people—have an “ empire ” over Ireland ; 
we hold Ireland as our province. And it is added with equal truth 
that “ we ” do not wish “our empire ” to be “ disintegrated ;” that 
is, we do not wish to give up our dominion over our province. Now 
let it be set down at once, that there is no particular wickedness in 
all this. It in no way proves the English people to be worse than 
other people. It is simple human nature. As no people ever 
willingly gave up dominion, it is no special blame to the English 
people that they do not wish to give it up. It is rather to their 
praise that part of them, though not the larger part, have shown 
themselves ready to give it up. The one thing to be understood is 
that the theory of the United Kingdom is a mere theory, that, instead 
of an United Kingdom, there is the practical fact of “empire,” 
the “empire” of the ruling English people over the dependent 
people of Ireland. 

Of course I here speak of practical, not of forced dependence. 
The point of the whole argument is that there is practical depend- 
ence where there is formal unity. Now some measure of practical 
dependence cannot fail to exist wherever 4 more and a less powerful 
state are brought into close political connexion, whether it be merely 
the connexion of very close alliance, or the closer connexion of a com- 
mon sovereign. The world in all ages is full of examples ; the Roman 
Empire and its foreign allies, before its allies were finally changed into 
subjects, is the most instructive of all. Rome was practically mistress of 

_acrowd of kingdoms and commonwealths with which she was nominally 
on terms of equal alliance. So England and Scotland from 1603 to 
1707,1 Great Britain and Ireland from 1782 to 1800,’ were united by 


(1) Those years must of course be excepted in which under the Commonwealth and 
Protectorate, Scotland was incorporated with England. 
VOL, XL. N.S. Z 
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the tie of a common sovereign only, and the accidents of hereditary 
succession might have snapped this tie in the case of Scotland, just 
as it did in our own days in the case of Hanover. In each case the 
smaller country was in everything else absolutely independent of the 
larger ; it had its distinct administration under the common sovereign ; 
it had its legislature as free as that of the greater country. Yet it 
is certain that Scotland in the one case, Ireland in the other case, was 
-so far dependent as this. In all external affairs, the common sove- 
reign was certain to consult the interests of the greater country 
first; he was certain to follow the advice of his Parliament and 
his ministers in the greater country. If the interests of the greater 
-and the lesser country clashed, the lesser had no choice but either to 
submit or to try the chances of resistance. It must be so in all such 
eases ; the smaller country may be perfectly independent in all its 
internal affairs; but the fact of practical dependence may always 
come out at any moment in the department of war, peace, and 
alliance. Here is practical dependence in cases where the formal 
relation is that of equality in the shape of separate independence : 
the same dependence may equally exist where the formal relation is 
that of equality in the shape of incorporation. Or rather in this test 
case it may exist in a shape which is far more deeply felt and which 
has a far wider range. Between 1782 and 1800 Great Britain, as 
alone guiding the policy of the common king, could practically 
control the external affairs of Ireland; but it could not legislate 
for the internal affairs of Ireland; in them Ireland was as free as 
Great Britain. Since 1800, Great Britain and Ireland have been 
formally incorporated into one United Kingdom. [Ireland has 
thereby gained a share in the direction of the common affairs of the 
United Kingdom, such a share as the number and influence of her 
representatives in Parliament may give her. Her representatives 
have further gained the privilege of voting on questions which touch 
England or Scotland only. On the other hand, Ireland has lost all 
independent control over her own internal affairs: the members for 
England and Scotland vote on questions which touch Ireland only; 
the members for Ireland may be, and often are, out-voted on purely 
Irish matters by the members for Great Britain. This is the natural 
and inevitable result of the incorporation of the separate Parliaments 
of a greater and a lesser state. The question comes whether the 
share which the lesser state gains in the common affairs of the whole 
is or is not counterbalanced by the loss of the power of managing 
its internal affairs as it chooses. The answer must. depend on many 
circumstances ; on the size of the smaller state, on its geographical 
position, on its past history, on the degree of national feeling which its 
people keeps, and a good deal too on their political tact and sagacity. 
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Within the range of the British Islands, a traditional Home Rule has 
undoubtedly worked well among some of the smaller members. The 
kingdom of Man and the Norman islands—that part of Normandy 
which remained Norman whilethe rest stooped to become French—have 
always kept their local independence. Subjects of the British Crown, 
with no means of influencing its external policy, subject even to the 
authority of the British Parliament whenever that Parliament chooses 
to exercise its power,’ these islands have, under all ordinary circum- 
stances, kept the management of their own affairs, and have seldom, 
if ever, had any complaint against their neighbour and protector. 
They would clearly lose by giving up their local independence, and 
becoming parts of the United Kingdom, with so many representa- 
tives in Parliament as might be fitting for their numbers. I sus- 
pect that a man of Orkney or Shetland, who is represented in Par- 
liament, might not wholly object to exchange his full fellowship in 
all the rights of the United Kingdom for such a dependence as that 
of Man or Jersey. What undoubtedly suits the smallest members of 
the group, this full independence at home, combined with, we may 
say plainly, subjection in international matters, may or may not suit 
the largest members. It is to be noted that it is the second in size 
among the members of the United Kingdom which most distinctly 
asks to be put into a relation of the same kind as that which is found 
to suit those small members of the geographical group which are 
not members of the United Kingdom. One of the changes since I 
wrote six months back is that it would now be untrue to say that there 
is no wish for anything at all like Home Rule either in Scotland 
or in Wales; still there is certainly no such demand for it as there 
isin Ireland. Here comes in the effect of differences in circum- 
stances of many kinds between Scotland and Ireland and Wales 
and Ireland. Let us look specially at Scotland, as having, like 
Ireland, once been a distinct kingdom, which Wales never was in 
the same sense. It is plain on the face of things that Scotland, 
with a national feeling as strong, though of a different kind, as that 
of Ireland, with a much smaller representation than that of Ireland, 
has held in the Parliament of the United Kingdom a position quite 
different from that of Ireland. Scotland has taken her share in the 
common affairs of the kingdom, and the particular affairs of Scotland 
have for a long time past been commonly settled as Scotland has wished. 
This has been the result, partly of the geographical position and the 
past history of Scotland, but yet more of the national character of 
the Scottish people. One cannot say that Scotland is practically 
dependent ; Scottish affairs may at any time be settled against the 
will of the Scottish people, but as a matter of fact they seldom are so 
(1) It is hard to see how this came about, except by the mere law of the stronger. 
But it is fully acknowledged as the primal law. 
z 2 
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settled. Irish affairs are constantly settled against the will of the 
Irish people ; such settlement may be right or wrong, but in either 
case the result is that Ireland is practically a dependency. If it 
is proposed to give Ireland Home Rule—never mind the nature or 
the wisdom of any particular scheme—the course is straightforward 
and consistent. If it is proposed to put Ireland in the condition of 
a Crown Colony, that course also is straightforward and consistent. 
The Irish people are either fit for self-government or they are not 
fit. If they are fit, they ought to have it; if they are not fit, they 
ought to be practically kept out of it, however delicately the work 
of keeping out may be done. In no case should there be such a 
mockery as the present state of things, in which Great Britain can 
always hinder Irish affairs from being settled as Ireland wishes, while 
the only comfort that Ireland gets back again is that she can often 
hinder the affairs of Great Britain from being settled at all. 

To these questions Mr. Gladstone’s scheme suggested an answer, 
by no means the only possible answer even from his own side, but one 
possible answer, founded on certain intelligible principles. That 
scheme has gone into the historic past; it is not likely ever again to 
be brought forward in exactly the same shape. To discuss its details, 
then, is mere matter of curiosity, and of many of them I do not feel 
myself qualified to speak one way or the other. I leave the Land 
Bill to be discussed by others who have stronger financial heads 
than mine, and I leave many practical details to those who have a 
practical experience which I have not. But the main outlines of the 
scheme are none the less worthy of remembrance as a political study, 
and it is still as likely as not that those main outlines may be 
the general shape of the Home Rule of the future. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme, in its main principles, stood out as one of three 
possible ways of giving Ireland that control over her own affairs for 
which she asked. I set aside total separation, the establishment of a 
perfectly independent kingdom or commonwealth. Some say that 
Home Rule must lead to it; but as yet no one directly asks for it. 
At this moment separation lies beyond the range of practical politics ; 
it is quite possible that, by carefully declaiming against it, by attri- 
buting it as an object to those who disclaim it, it may be brought 
within that range. The question is certainly not set aside by 
merely saying that we could not live with an independent state 
so near to us, for we contrive to live with both France and 
Belgium practically nearer to us. But it does matter a great 
deal that all geography, all past history, points to a certain con- 
nexion among all the members of the great group of the British 
islands. The map of itself shows the whole group as forming a 
world apart from the world of the European mainland. Setting 
aside separation, then, there seem to be three possible ways of 
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relaxing the connexion without destroying it, three ways of 
putting an end to the state of things in which Ireland is really 
a dependency of Great Britain under the guise of incorporation, 
without breaking every political tie between the two countries. 
One way would be a simple return to the state of things which was 
from 1782 to 1800, the plan of two perfectly independent Parlia- 
ments under a common Sovereign. This plan is obvious from its sim- 
plicity ; but the objections to it are equally obvious. Ireland, as has 
been said before, while perfectly independent in its internal affairs, 
would be practically dependent in all international matters. The 
common King of Great Britain and Ireland could not fail, in all 
matters of peace, war, and alliance, to act by the advice of the 
Ministry, Parliament, and people of Great Britain. If the advice of 
the Ministry, Parliament, and people of Ireland chanced, as they 
easily might, to be different, they would have to give way. This 
would be a very awkward state of things in a constitutional govern- 
ment, one that could be avoided only by a somewhat awkward expe- 
dient. That is to say, the foreign affairs of the two kingdoms might be 
put into the hands of some body answering to the Delegations which act 
between Hungary and Austria, an arrangement which would hardly 
be thought consistent with due parliamentary control in either 
country. As yet, though we have heard something about “ Grattan’s 
Parliament,” it can hardly be said that this scheme is before the 
country. But it should be borne in mind that it is a scheme 
perfectly possible and intelligible, that it has been thought of 
before and may be thought of again, that the Irish party which 
accepted Mr. Gladstone’s scheme may, now that scheme is defeated, 
fall back upon something more like this as a scheme of their own. 
And one may be allowed to whisper very gently that it would not be 
altogether without precedent if those who have overthrown Mr. Glad- 
stone’s scheme should seek to outdo him by bringing: forward this or 
some other scheme going much further than his. At any rate, be 
the establishment of such a scheme likely or unlikely, wise or foolish, it 
is one possible alternative, and, as such, it must be looked in the face. 

This scheme, it will be seen, makes Ireland formally inde- 
pendent; it makes her really independent in internal matters ; it 
leaves the possibility of the dependent relation coming up again at 
any moment in international affairs. The only way really to get rid 
of all dependence on the part of Ireland would be to reconstitute the 
whole political system of the United Kingdom according to a really 
federal method. The word “ federal,’’ at least its substantive “ fede- 
ration,” has of late been used almost as freely and quite as vaguely 
as the word “imperial.” Yet the word “federal” has a distinct 
meaning in political study, and it is well not to use it or any other word 
without exactly knowing what we mean by it. By “federal,” “fede- 
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ration,” ought to be meant, not some vague material fora rhetorical 
flourish, but a definite form of government, which has existed in the 
past and which still exists in the present, one which may now be 
studied on a small scale in Switzerland and on a great scale in the 
United States. Now there could not be a federal relation, such as this, 
between Great Britain and Ireland; two members are not enough for a 
federation. But a federal relation between England, Scotland, Ireland, 
perhaps Wales, perhaps some other members, would be perfectly pos- 
sible. Its different members might agree to vest certain powers in 
purely English, Scotch, Irish, assemblies, and to vest certain other 
powers in an assembly common to the whole body. The establishment 
of such a federation would be a very singular event in history. For 
federations in general have been formed by an exactly opposite pro- 
cess, the union of several smaller members into a greater whole, not by 
the splitting of a greater whole into several smaller members. Still 
this relation also is perfectly conceivable, and it must therefore be 
looked in the face. But the inherent difficulties of the scheme are 
many and great, and they may not have come into the heads of some 
who have glibly used the words “ federal” and “ federation,” without 
stopping to think what they meant. A federation of so few as three 
or four members would most likely be somewhat awkward in its 
working ; but this difficulty is of small moment compared with the 
overwhelming preponderance of votes in the House of Representa- 
tives which must be given to the single canton of England. It would 
be like Thebes of old or Prussia now. The only way to establish 
real federal equality would be to abolish England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, as separate wholes, to cut up each country into several smaller 
cantons, and to make those cantons the constituent members of the 
federation. In other words, ‘‘ Repeal the Union, restore the Hept- 
archy.” A beautifully mapped out federation might be in this way 
devised ; only are either Englishmen, Scotsmen, or Irishmen ready 
to wipe out thus the existence of England, Scotland, and Ireland, as 
distinct and substantive wholes ? 

Of these two plans the first in its own nature implies the absence 
of Irish representatives from Westminster; they have their own 
place in their independent Parliament at Dublin. The second in its 
own nature implies the presence of Irish representatives at West- 
minster, or at any more central place which might be chosen for the 
federal Parliament. One of the fiercest questions which arose 
over Mr. Gladstone’s scheme would be at once settled by either 
of them in opposite ways. Yet it was wonderful that such a ques- 
tion could arise over Mr. Gladstone’s proposal to exclude the Irish 
members. That is, it was in no way wonderful that many should 
object to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme altogether, and even that they 
should make the exclusion of the Irish members a chief argument 
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against it; but it was wonderful that any should profess to accept 
the main lines of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, and should yet propose to get 
rid of this most essential feature of it. Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, looked 
at as a political study, was a very bold one. It started from a fact; 
it gave that fact a prominence hitherto unfamiliar, and then tried to 
give it a wholly new character. Mr. Gladstone found Ireland 
nominally an equal part of an United Kingdom, practically a depen- 
dency of another part of that kingdom. His scheme acknowledged 
the fact of dependence, and put it into the strongest light. Ireland was 
to remain part of the Queen’s dominions, part of “‘ the Empire,” if any 
one likes the word ; it was even to remain part of the United King- 
dom. But it was no longer to remain a part of the United Kingdom 
on the same nominal level as other parts. Its dependence was to be 
proclaimed ; it was to keep its existing badge of dependence and to 
be burthened with new ones. It was to keep its Lord-Lieutenant, an 
officer thoroughly in place in a dependency and thoroughly out of 
place anywhere else. Ireland was to be shut out from all control, 
direct or indirect, over the external affairs of the kingdom of which 
it was still to form a part. It was even to be burthened with 
tribute. Now tribute is in no way implied in the dependent rela- 
tion, but it is made possible by it; its payment may, under some 
circumstances, be just and reasonable. It is a monstrous wrong that 
Bulgaria or any other Christian land should be made to pay tribute 
to the Turk, because the Turk is certain to spend the money in doing 
all the mischief he can to his Christian subjects and dependents. But 
there is no injustice in a really protected state paying an acknow 
ledgement for protection. To take an example on the tiniest scale, 
there is no wrong in the few hundred francs which the little com- 
monwealth of Andorra pays to France as an acknowledgement for 
French protection. In this case, Great Britain was supposed to 
undertake a great deal of costly work of which Ireland would have 
the advantage, and for this Ireland was to pay. Here is nothing 
really unjust, if the dependent relation is allowed ; but here is a 
very marked badge indeed of dependence. Lastly, whatever rights 
the dependent land was to receive were not to be the subject of a treaty, 
like the Union of 1800 ; they were to be a simple grant of the Par- 
liament of the United Kingdom, and the Parliament of the United 
Kingdom was still to keep a reserved power over the dependent land. 
Never was the dependence of one land upon another more clearly set 
forth than the dependence of Ireland on Great Britain was in that 
scheme of Mr. Gladstone’s which its enemies spoke of as involving 
the “ disintegration” and “disruption of the Empire.” 

And yet, as has been already said, they so spoke of it with perfect 
truth, if what they meant was that the practical “ empire” of Great 
Britain over Ireland was to come to an end. So it was to be by the 
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very bill which would have made Ireland openly dependent and 
tributary. It might seem as if nothing could be more distasteful, 
almost insulting, to Irish feeling than a measure which brought down 
Ireland, hitherto an integral and equal part of the United Kingdom, 
to so low a level. And yet it was not so; the bill was not displeas- 
ing to Ireland, but the opposite. That is to say, the bill would have 
taken away the shadow and given the substance ; under the form of 
dependence it would have given a higher measure of independence 
than Ireland had enjoyed at any time since the Union. It is the 
easiest thing in the world to say that the Irish accept Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme of Home Rule simply because they look on it as a means to 
more complete separation: it is always easy, and it often has an air 
of wisdom, to charge others with motives which they disclaim. The 
Irish say, and say with every appearance of sincerity, that they care 
for the management of their own affairs, and that they do not care 
for international affairs, the policy and “ prestige’ of the “ British 
Empire,” and all that kind of thing. They were therefore satisfied 
with a bill which would have given them all that they cared for and 
would have refused them only what they did not care for. Such a 
state of mind is neither wonderful nor unreasonable ; it is unintelli- 
gible only to those who are themselves so possessed with the Jingo 
swagger that they cannot understand that other people may be with- 
out it. Thereis no direct ground for distrusting the Irish profes- 
sions; at the same time it is perfectly possible that, whether Irish- 
men at this moment look for it or not, whether they wish for it or 
not, Separation may be some day or other the result of Home Rule. 
It is only the ordinary course of human nature that it should be so; 
Separation must be looked forward to as a possible thing, like any 
other remote chance, a chance which the rejection of the late scheme 
may very likely have brought nearer. And if Separation comes, what 
then? Then we should certainly have come to the “ disintegration 
of the Empire ” or whatever may be the plain English of those hard 
words. But there isthe simple fact of history that the ‘‘ Empire ” has 
gone through a good many “ disintegrations,” and that it has com- 
monly been the better for each of them. Complete Separation might 
work well or ill; that we cannot tell for certain beforehand ; it might, 
whenever the question comes, be right to vote for it or to vote against 
it. The only thing to be insisted on is that it is to be looked at like 
any other political change, not as something in itself wicked or mon- 
strous. If Ireland were politically separated from Great Britain, 
there is no reason to think either that the physical course of the 
universe would change or that the moral nature of man would sud- 
denly become worse than it has been from the beginning. 

The exclusion of Irish members from Westminster—if exclusion 
it is to be called when they do not want to come—followed naturally 
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on the main principle of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme. By that scheme 
Ireland was to be a dependency, self-governing at home, dependent 
abroad. In such a system Irish members can have no place in the 
Parliament of Great Britain. The representatives of a dependency 
can have no place in the assembly of the ruling country. The 
essence of the scheme was that Ireland was to do for herself at 
home and to be done for by Great Britain abroad. In such an 
arrangement Irish members were not wanted at Westminster; they 
were not wanted to settle the particular affairs of Great Britain, 
neither were they wanted to settle the common affairs of the king- 
dom which they were ready to leave to Great Britain. It is indeed 
said that they have been and may be useful in balancing parties in 
Great Britain. This argument is new and singular. The use of 
representatives has hitherto been thought to be to represent the 
needs of their own people, not to act as makeweights in the debates 
of strangers.’ 

Let it be remembered that I am not arguing for Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme, least of all for its practical details. In whose hands, for 
instance, the police should be is a most important practical question ; 
but it is a question for practical statesmen to settle according to the 
expediency of the moment ; it forms no part of my subject, the study 
of political constitutions in themselves. I am not even arguing for 
the main principles of the scheme; I am only trying to distinguish 
them from the main principles of other schemes. For we may be 
certain of one thing and of one only, namely that some scheme will 
have to be tried again. If any one thinks that Home Rule is thrust 
aside for ever, he has indeed failed to read the history of the great 
movements of our own century or of any century. The progress 
made by Home Rule in this first attempt is wonderful. On that 
head read Sir Charles Duffy in the August number of the Con- 
temporary Review. Some scheme will have to be brought forward 
by somebody, possibly another scheme on the same general lines 
as Mr. Gladstone’s, possibly on the federal principle, possibly 
on some other. The great objection to the federal plan is that a 
really fair federal system would involve such a breaking up 
of old names and associations as Englishmen would hardly endure, 
and which I should suppose that Scotsmen and Irishmen would not 
endure either. I must myself prefer the kingdom of England to the 
canton of Wessex. On the other hand, while the federal scheme is 
under discussion, we cannot put out of sight that both in Scotland 
and in Wales signs of a tendency to something like Home Rule have 
shown themselves in a way which no one had thought of at the 


(1) Of the awkward position which some proposals would give to the Irish members, 
giving them votes on common affairs, but no votes on specially English or Scottish 
affairs, I spoke fourteen years ago in this Review. 
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beginning of the year. Voices have been heard directly bearing on 
the subject, and the vote itself at the late election is the most 
instructive of all. Its geographical aspect is, as was hinted at the 
beginning of this article, a lesson indeed. England has rejected the 
Irish demand for Home Rule, because Englishmen, as a rule, cannot 
throw themselves into the position which makes Irishmen seek for 
it. It is the hardest thing for men of a race which is wont to 
rule, to learn to understand the feelings of a race in any way subject 
or dependent. Scotland and Wales, lands assuredly not now sub- 
ject or dependent, but which, as smaller nations attached to a larger, 
can at least conceive the possibility of subjection or dependence, 
better understand the Irish demand ; they are better able to throw 
themselves into the position of the Irish in making it; they there- 
fore give a more decided majority for Home Rule than England 
gives against it. From accepting the demand of Home Rule for 
Ireland, some at least in both countries have gone on to think of 
Home Rule for themselves. The cry has not been very loud, but 
that it should have been heard at all is the thing to be noticed. 
And Home Rule for Scotland and Wales could assuredly take no 
shape but a federal one. 

Glaring as are the objections to the federal system as applied to the 
United Kingdom, it has certainly one advantage which will draw 
favour to it in many eyes. It would supply, and, as far as I can 
see, no other scheme would supply, a ready way out of the Ulster 
difficulty. That difficulty is a very real one, one which I myself 
insisted, six months back, as one of the many difficulties which 
beset the whole question all round. It is a real difficulty, but it 
should not be magnified beyond its true size. We must not talk of 
Ulster, as if all Ulster were of the same mind, or as nearly of the 
same mind ag Leinster, Munster, and Connaught are. A great part 
of Ulster is of the same mind as Leinster, Munster, and Connaught. 
But the part of Ulster which is not of that mind has a perfect right 
to be thought of. It may even have as fair a claim to Home Rule 
as against the rest of Ireland as Ireland has to Home Rule as against 
the rest of the United Kingdom. And under the federal system that 
Home Rule might at once be given to it. Here is a point to be 
weighed ; only it is not to be forgotten that there is another point 
to be weighed too. If the Protestants of the rest of Ireland have a 
right to some safeguard against the Roman Catholic majority, the 
Roman Catholics of these special districts of Ulster have equal 
rights to some safeguard against the Protestant majority. And we 
must remember another point, that while Ulster has a perfect right 
to ask for Home Rule, if it chooses, as against Leinster, Munster and 
Connaught, it has no right to hinder Leinster, Munster, and Con- 
naught from getting Home Rule as against Great Britain. It may 
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be believed that, when each country has settled down into a regular 
order of things, none of these dangers will be found so great as it seems. 
Still it is a matter to be thought over by the practical statesman. 
It is one of the dangers and difficulties which surround every side of 
the question. Whatever we do, we shall have dangers and diffi- 
culties to deal with. It is the work of statesmanship to find out 
what course is likely to be accompanied with the least amount of 
danger and difficulty. The dullest eye can see what course is accom- 
panied by the greatest amount of danger and difficulty, namely the 
course of doing nothing at all. 

The discussion of the whole matter has been a good deal confused 
on all sides by the lavish use of historical parallels, those historical 
parallels with which everybody is so delighted when he thinks they 
tell his own way, and which everybody is so apt to sneer at as 
“antiquarian rubbish,” whenever they happen to tell the other way. 
The truth is that in this case there are plenty of negative parallels, 
and none other. The whole case stands quite by itself. If the Irish 
people had won in warfare, or had obtained out of fear of warfare, 
any measure of Home Rule from Separation downwards, to that there 
would have been plenty of parallels, old and new. But nothing ever 
happened at all like what Mr. Gladstone proposed. Part of a king- 
dom, supposed to be incorporated with the rest on equal terms, was to 

. receive a large measure of independence, under cover of sinking to 
the state of a dependency. And the people concerned accepted the 
terms as fairly expressing what they wished. A very unusual 
remedy was proposed for a very unusual state of things. We were 
told something about Hungary and Austria, something about the 
United States, something about almost every case in which two or 
more countries are or have been joined together on some terms short 
of incorporation. But in none of these cases was there to be found 
either an existing relation at all like the existing relations between 
Great Britain and Ireland, nor was the new or revived relation that 
was substituted, at all like that which it was proposed to substitute in 
Ireland. Hungary and Austria were never incorporated into one 
constitutional state. The ancient constitution of Hungary, sup- 

_ pressed by violence, was restored when it was found safer to restore 

it, and Hungary and Austria entered into a relation not unlike that 
between Great Britain and Ireland at the end of the last century, 
but utterly unlike anything proposed by Mr. Gladstone, and just as 
unlike the federal system which others have thought of. Something 
much more to the purpose would very likely be found in the relations, 
not between Hungary and Austria, but between Hungary and Austria 
severally and the partes annexe of each. The relations between 

Hungary and Croatia, between Austria and Dalmatia, would supply 

real analogies to the relations between Great Britain and Ireland, 
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though in the case of Hungary and Croatia there is the marked 
difference that Croatia has an assembly of its own. And be it remem- 
bered that, whatever is wrongful, and there is plenty of it, in the 
policy of the “ Austro-Hungarian Monarchy,” consists not at all in 
the voluntary relations between the kingdom and the archduchy, but 
in the relations, by no means always voluntary, between the kingdom 
and the archduchy and their several partes annexe. Hungary and 
Austria have a perfect right to unite on any terms that they please, 
or to separate on any terms that they please ; the question is whether 
they have any right to drag Croatia, Dalmatia, Trent, and a crowd of 
other lands, with them. Sweden and Norway are united in much 
the same way ; but then Norway has not won freedom from Sweden, 
even in the sense which Hungary may be said to have won her free- 
dom from Austria. Finland is a case of a country enjoying a full 
amount of Home Rule and constitutional government under a sove- 
reign who in the rest of his dominions is despotic. But here nothing 
has been gained, nothing has been lost; the old system has simply 
gone on under a new ruler. The Emperor of Russia stepped into 
the place of the King of Sweden as Grand Duke of Finland, and 
that was all. Poland, on the other hand, united to Russia on nearly 
the same terms as Finland, only with a new constitution instead of 
an old one, has shown how the same arrangements may succeed in 
one case and fail in another. A nearer approach than any other in 
Europe has been the Danish grant of a constitution to Iceland, 
spoken of by Mr. Bryce in the House of Commons; but even this is 
not quite exact. All references to federal systems are out of place ; 
so are all references to cases where ancient liberties have either been 
preserved or have been won back either peaceably or by force. A 
minute examination of all these cases, with their occasional slight 
points of analogy with Ireland, would be a curious historical study, 
and one by no means void of political teaching. But it would supply 
no such real analogy as that between Great Britain and Ireland 
from 1782 to 1800 and Hungary and Austria since 1867. The 
case, not of a dependency, not of a separate kingdom, but of part 
of a nominally united kingdom, asking for some measure of separa- 


(1) In The Times of August 7th there was an article headed “ Heterogeneous Austria 
and Hungary,” founded ona report of the American Consul-General at Vienna. It is 
well worth reading, as clearly the work of an observant man who knows the present 
facts and relations, but is perhaps all the better for not being troubled by any historical 
prejudices. For one thing, he avoids the vulgarism of using the phrase “ Empire of 
Austria ”’ so as to take in Hungary and its partes annexe. He quotes a singular recent 
admission from a Hungarian source. “The dualism established between Austria and 
Hungary has doubtless realised the political aspirations of the Magyars as far as Home 
Rule is concerned, but it seems to have had little effect upon the harmony or rather dishar- 
mony between the several races inhabiting the kingdom.” 

(2) I mean of course the kingdom of Poland united to Russia in 1815. ‘Then Russia 
for the first time acquired really old Polish territory. 
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tion from the rest, isa rare one. The separation of Belgium from 
the Netherlands is the most like it; still that comes more nearly 
to cases of the recovery of ancient rights. It is not exactly such a 
case, as there had never before been an united and distinct kingdom 
of Belgium; but it was the same thing in principle; it was the 
throwing off of a new and artificial state of things. When Sicily 
parted from Naples in 1848, it was yet more distinctly the falling 
back on ancient rights. And if the state of things to be remedied 
was rare, perhaps unique, the remedy proposed was yet more clearly 
unique. That was no argument against it, as it was no argument 
for it; but it would have been better to attack and defend the 
measure as something avowedly unlike anything that had ever before 
been done in the world, than to argue for or against it from supposed 
parallels which have no relevance either way. 

The bill of this year is dead; but it is quite possible that its main 
principles are not dead ; it is quite certain that Home Rule in some 
shape or another is not dead. The real fear indeed is, not that Home 
Ruleislikely to be treated as dead, but that Home Rule may be taken up, 
without real zeal, without real conviction, as a means of outbidding 
a rival party. Of all kinds of legislation, the worst is that which is 
undertaken with the view of “dishing” the other side. 


Epwarp A. FREEMAN. 
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I rurnK it was Mr. Swinburne who said that Beaumont and Flet- 
cher invented the Heroic Romance. This is an acute remark, the 
right understanding of which will enable us to place these dramatists 
in their proper relation to the best art of the Elizabethan age. 
There seems to be no reason, in the case of their most interesting 
serious plays, why the climax should not be quite other than it is. 
We cannot conceive of Hamlet being brought to a fortunate conclu- 
sion for all parties, or of a tragic catastrophe being found for The 
Tempest. But if A Maid’s Tragedy had ended happily, while 
Philaster or A King and No King had taken a tragic turning in the 
last scenes, little violence would have been done to our sense of 
artistic propriety. The reason of this is that the conduct of the 
drama in each case is not properly tragic or properly comic, but 
romantic. In other words, these authors did not write plays for the 
sake of a well-wrought plot, or with a clear sense of the inevitable 
in human circumstance, or with the view of developing character, but 
for the sake of an attractive tale. The tale itself is often in a true 
sense heroic; and though Philaster and A King and No King have 
happy endings, while 4 Maid’s Tragedy ends unhappily, all three 
plays belong precisely to one and the same species—the species of 
heroic fable dramatically set forth by dialogue in acts and scenes. 

Beaumont and Fletcher—if we may still be allowed to use these 
names for the work of many hands which bears their superscription— 
were not dramatists so much as great dramatic rhetoricians. There 
is dramatic rhetoric, as there is poetical rhetoric. The latter differs 
from true poetry in this, that it diffuses where it should condense, 
that it approaches the object from outside by description instead of 
penetrating to its core; and also that it is not inevitable, not abso- 
lutely sincere. Dramatic rhetoric has the same leading qualities. 
The dramatic rhetorician rarely knows how to be succinct, how to let 
his characters reveal themselves by actions and unconscious utter- 
ances, how to evolve his plot without explaining it by declamation 
put into their mouths. Furthermore, he is careless of consistency 
and truth to nature in the drawing of his characters, incapable of 
making us feel certain that so, and so only, could they have spoken, 
acted, looked, and moved. 

Both these kinds of rhetoric, the poetical and the dramatic, form 
the strength of Beaumont and Fletcher. When we have once 
. yielded ourselves up to the control of what is confessedly less potent 
than the truest dramatic inspiration and the highest poetry, we shall 
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acknowledge that their rhetoric possesses a real charm. And what 
is more, it suits their choice of the romantic rather than the strictly 
tragic or comic method. While reading them, we experience the pleasure 
that attends impassioned improvisation, the pleasure that Bandello’s 
audience perhaps enjoyed in listening to his pathetic or extravagant 
novelle. Thought, feeling, sentiment, language, metre; all the ele- 
ments of their art are fluid, copious, untrammelled, poured forth 
from a richly abundant vein. But the dramatic tension is compara- 
tively slack, and the poetic touch comparatively tame. 

No other playwrights of the epoch possessed this power of rhetoric 
so fully. It is the distinction of Shakespeare that, both as a poet 
and a dramatist, he was free from its defects and did not need its 
qualities; and this in a lesser degree may be said of Webster also. 
Ben Jonson, in his strength and his weakness, is so far removed 
from Beaumont and Fletcher that we can hardly compare them. He 
has not the same power to fascinate; but he has far more power to 
impress and subjugate our mind. He takes hold of us by means of 
a quite different faculty, the faculty of intellectual vigour, intense 
cerebration, masculine grasp, artistic purpose firmly conceived and 
conscientiously pursued. It would be rather with Massinger, Shir- 
ley, Ford, that Beaumont and Fletcher should be matched as rhe- 
toricians of the drama; and I think that by fulness, richness, and 
variety of this particular gift, the twin playwrights would easily 
bear off the prize. 

One of the marked points about Beaumont and Fletcher’s manner, 
in connection with their rhetoric, is that they worked like Rossini 
and the later masters of the Italian opera. I mean, they wrote out, 
at full, all the florid fioriture which the age required for dramatic 
effect, and left no iota of it to the actor’s personality and gesture. 
They put into the actor’s lips every nuance of the situation, so that 
he had nothing to do but to recite volubly what they had copiously 
versified. As is the case with Rossini’s melodies, so with their 
rhetorical motives, there is not quite the pith and substance to render 
this method enduringly attractive. Shakespeare makes us feel men 
and women, talking, acting ; Beaumont and Fletcher make us feel 
them being talked for, provided with fluent utterance to describe 
their action. What partially blinded contemporaries and critics like 
Dryden to Shakespeare’s supremacy, was that he was contented to 
adopt the Romantic style as it had been created by his predecessors, 
and they were as yet incapable of discerning the whole difference 
between his use of it and Beaumont’s or Fletcher’s. They could 
perceive Jonson’s superiority more easily because. his elaborate 
performences were in a sharply contrasted style. 

What I have termed dramatic rhetoric, as. opposed to genuine 
dramatic, poetry, betrayed; Beaumont and Fletcher into. their most 
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serious faults as playrights. Its want of absolute sincerity led them 
to violate truth, propriety, and probability, both in their fables and 
their characters. Sudden and unaccountable conversions to good 
from evil, and vice versd, like Hippolyta’s in The Custom of the Coun- 
try, or Boroski’s in The Loyal Subject ; inexplicable reconcilements 
at the ends of plays, the most infamous people being taken into 
favour and pardoned, like Frederick in A Wife for a Month; mere 
tricks to deceive the audience and prepare a surprise, like Polydore’s 
feigned death in The Mad Lover ; all these devices to protract a plot 
or to wind up a story, to amuse or to astonish, at the expense of 
ethical and artistic fitness, belong to rhetoric, which is unconscien- 
tious in the use of means, and indifferent to the necessity of prepar- 
ing effects by proper and natural gradations. To the same cause 
may be ascribed their almost invariable habit of overdoing moral 
situations. They make brave generals, like Memnon in The Mad 
Lover, proclaim their own valour in language which would be exag- 
gerated on the lips of a panegyrist. Their virtuous women vaunt 
their chastity in language which suggests familiarity with the 
brothel. Thus, too, they cannot refrain from “ volleys of execrations 
and defiances,’’ cannonades of protestations. What French critics 
call emphase is for ever spoiling the effect of their most passionate 
scenes. It seems that they were compelled to surcharge each motive 
by inability to exhibit the motive clearly and precisely. They re- 
semble those imperfect writers who expand a paragraph because they 
have not force, concision, mental pithiness enough to say their say 
in a sentence. 

A more legitimate field for the display of dramatic rhetoric, and 
one to which they were extremely partial, is casuistry. Upon honour, 
chastity, loyalty, marriage, upon the right and wrong of duelling, 
upon the advantages and disadvantages of travel, and so forth ad 
infinitum, their discussions are luminous and eminently interesting. 
They succeed in debating dramatically without falling into the 
forensic tone which spoils this kind of casuistry in Euripides. Their 
characters, however they may spit fire and belch forth fury, seldom 
condescend to nagging. 

Their true strength was shown in planning some elaborate situa- 
tion, like the finale of an opera act, carefully prepared, long drawn- 
out, introducing the main agents of the drama. These situations 
are always set forth with admirable but prolix oratory. Into the full 
effect of such dramatic climaxes, we, who only read them, can but 
dimly see. They must have intoxicated an audience whose eyes 
were satiated with the groupings of practised actors, and whose ears 
were delighted with the declamation of honeyed eloquence. That 
audience hardly perceived the thinness of the stream of poetry, the 
oftentimes miserable absurdity of the plot, or the occasional impro- 
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priety of the part assigned to a chief character. The sustained 
psychological coherence and the perfection of single scenes, in which 
Shakespeare had no rival, were hardly missed by them. They were 
fascinated by the linked sweetness of Beaumont’s verbal music, by 
the glitter of his rapidly changing light and shadow of emotion. 
Furthermore, they were warmed with passion, and the passion, 
though diluted, was vehement and various. They were interested in 
casuistical questions and scruples of honour, analogous to those which 
their own lives yielded. They were touched and melted by sentiment 
and romance, beyond the scope perhaps of their experience, but yet 
upon the plane of their habitual attitude toward life. 

All these considerations taken together go far to explain why the 
attractive and many-coloured, but essentially inferior dramatic work 
of Beaumont and Fletcher took so strong a hold upon the imagina- 
tion of the age as almost to eclipse the fame of Shakespeare. Not 
only in regard to casuistry, but also in many other points, it might 
be compared with that of the great Greek dramatic rhetorician 
Euripides; and we know that Euripides, though the least excellent, 
was for centuries the most popular of the three Attic tragedians. 

The tragedy which I have selected to illustrate these general 
remarks is one that may with safety be attributed to the sole hand 
of Fletcher, and which ranks among the finest of his compositions. 
Founded upon actual events in the life of Valentinian IIL., it pre- 
sents the facts of history in a romantic spirit, partly in order to 
increase the interest of the fable, and partly to secure unity for what 
would otherwise have been a disjointed plot. The principal actors in 
the drama are Valentinian and his wife Eudoxia, the Roman genera! 
Aécius, Maximus and his wife Lucina, together with a crowd of 
servile creatures, male and female, used by the Emperor in his 
pleasures and addicted basely to his service. For the furtherance of 
the action, Fletcher has introduced some Roman soldiers, of no his- 
torical importance, and further allusion to whom is not here 
necessary. 

The first act, as is common with the more skilful craftsmen of the 
great English period, blocks out the plot with masterly precision. 
In the first scene a dialogue between Valentinian’s four base 
ministers lays bare the character of the Emperor, and unfolds the 
plot which he has laid for Lucina. The second scene introduces 
Lucina herself, and shows with what constancy she resists the flat- 
teries and blandishments of the court ladies sent to corrupt her 
mind. Only, in depicting this Roman ideal of matronal chastity, 
Fletcher, with his wonted coarseness of taste, has touched on very 
slippery ground. Balbus, it is true, reports that when he hinted in 
her ears how easily the Emperor might play the part of Tarquin 
to her— 
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‘* She pointed to a Lucrece that hung by, 
And with an angry look, that from her eyes 
Shot vestal fire against me, she departed.” 


This is fine. But upon Lucina’s own lips the dramatist ought never 
to have put such words of double meaning as the following, addressed 
to Phorba and Ardelia :— 


‘* I perceive ye: 
Your own dark sins dwell with ye! and that price 
You sell the chastity of modest wives at, 


1»? 


Run to diseases with your bones ! 


In the third scene we learn the characters of Maximus and Aécius, 
and their several dispositions toward the Emperor sunk in his vices. 
Maximus is hot with indignation, excusing the disloyalty of the 
nations and the mutinous spirit of the army by Valentinian’s own 
intolerable conduct. Aécius, who suffers no less deeply on account 
of the degradation of the empire, preserves his loyalty intact. The 
high-flown conception of kinghood which marks the Jacobean drama 
finds noble expression in this speech :— 


‘* Yet remember, 
We are but subjects, Maximus; obedience 
To what is done, and grief for what is ill done, 
Is all we can call ours. The hearts of princes 
Are like the temples of the gods ; pure incense, 
Until unhallowed hands defile those offerings, 
Burns ever there ; we must not put ’em out, 
Because the priests that touch those sweets are wicked ; 
We dare not, dearest friend, nay, more, we cannot,— 
Whilst we consider who we are, and how, 
To what laws bound, much more to what lawgiver ; 
Whilst majesty is made to be obeyed, 
And not inquired into; whilst gods and angels 
Make but a rule as we do, though a stricter, — 
Like desperate and unseasoned fools, let fly 
Our killing angers, and forsake our honours.” 


Valentinian himself is next brought in view, hearing from the 
lips of Aécius what the soldiers say against him, the peril of his 
throne, and the unworthy part which he is playing on the world’s 
stage. There is no want of candour now in the old general, who had 
lately spoken with such submissive reverence of the divinity that doth 
hedge aking. Fletcher draws this Emperor as rather weak than 
utterly bad; he is a lawless young man with the making of a tyrant 
in him. 

The first act having thus presented the chief characters and out- 
lined the plot, the second act brings on the business of the play. 
Valentinian gains at dice the ring of Maximus, by means of which 
he intends to bring Lucina to the palace, and there to effect forcibly 
what the arts of his sycophants had failed to compass. The second 
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and third scenes are employed in throwing further light upon Lucina, 
who goes unwillingly to court at the exhibition of her husband’s 
ring, and in developing the situation between Valentinian, his 
generals, and the half rebellious army. 

Scenes 4, 5, and 6 of Act II. and Scene 1 of Act III. are closely 
linked together in one rhythm of imaginative presentation; all the 
emotions of thrilling expectation, pathos, tragic passion, and profound 
pity being successively called forth, and presented with the dramatic 
rhetoric which I have qualified as the chief note of Fletcher’s art. 
It is a very masterly example of his power to sustain a carefully 
prepared situation, and to prolong its interest by the gradual heighten- 
ing of romantic incident. In the first of these connected scenes 
Lucina enters the great hall of the palace, attended by her two 
waiting women, and received by Chilax. In the next she passes to 
an inner apartment, still more sumptuous, where two of Fletcher’s 
sweetest lyrics, sung to music, greet her ears. Lovely as are these 
songs in themselves, they possess a peculiar and almost plaintive 
beauty in their dramatic context; for never surely was the seductive- 
ness of wanton pleasure more airily and delicately insinuated. 


‘* Now the lusty spring is seen ; 
Golden yellow, gaudy blue, 
Daintily invite the view. 

Everywhere on every green, 
Roses blushing as they blow, 
And enticing men to pull; 
Lilies whiter than the snow, 
Woodbines of sweet honey full : 
All love’s emblems, and all cry, 
‘* Ladies, if not plucked, we die.” 
Then again :— 
‘* Hear, ye ladies that despise 
What the mighty Love hath done ; 
fear examples, and be wise ; 
Fair Calisto was a nun; 
Leda, sailing on the stream 
To deceive the hopes of man, 
Love accounting but a dream, 
Doted on a silver swan; 
Danie, in a brazen tower, 
Where no love was, loved @# shower.” 


But Lucina, when she is asked how she likes the song, only 
replies— 
‘* T like the air well ; 
But for the words, they are lascivious, 
And over-light for ladies.” 


Then Balbus displays a heap of jewels, thrown about in rich pro- 
fusion, for her acceptance. She passes them by, and going forward, 
is met by Valentinian’s ladies strewing rushes in her honour :— 
AA2 
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‘* Where is this stranger? Rushes, ladies, rushes! 
Rushes as green as summer for this stranger !” 


At this point the men retire, her waiting-women are withdrawn, 
and Lucina has perforce to accept the proffered hospitality of the 
court ladies. They take her onward into a third chamber, where 
the door closes on her; and when again it opens, Valentinian appears 
to the sound of soft music, leading her by the hand, and advancing 
up the stage, alone with her at last. Now she knows, what she had 
always feared, that the ring of Maximus had been used as a lure to 
bring her to her ruin. She pleads for her honour, appealing to the 
sacredness of Cesar, to her husband’s services, kneeling upon the 
ground to crave for pity :— 


‘You are Ceesar, 
Which is, ‘ the father of the empire’s honour’ ; 
You are too near the nature of the gods 
To wrong the weakest of all creatures, women.” 


But all is vain, and when this act closes we know that poor 
Lucina’s doom will be accomplished. 

There are few instances of dramatic rhetoric finer than the succes- 
sion of these three scenes, ascending to a tragic climax through so 
many stages of preparation. It may, however, be questioned whether 
the full effect was realised on the London stage in the first years of 
the seventeenth century, for there everything was left to the imagina- 
tion ; and though the purest dramatic poetry gains rather than it 
loses by simplicity of presentation, what I have called dramatic 
rhetoric is specially adapted to magnificence of mise en scene. In one 
of our great modern theatres, the Scala at Milan, for example, a 
proper spectacular gradation might be obtained by means of drop- 
scenes raised successively, until, in the last scene, the whole stage lay 
open to its depth, and Valentinian, entering with Lucina from the 
bottom, should advance to the footlights for their dialogue. This 
device, and this alone it seems to me, could visibly convey the 
impression of Lucina’s passage from room to room through the sinful 
splendours of the palace, surrounded by meretricious enticements to 
the ear and eye, beleaguered by the false blandishments of men and 
women bent on her destruction, until at last she is left alone with 
her all-powerful betrayer—an impression which, in reading the play, 
is almost overpowering. 

The interval between Acts 2 and 3 suffices for the deed of dark- 
ness done in some secluded chamber. "When the curtain rises again, . 
we learn from the lips of Proculus and Chilax that all is over, and 
are prepared for Valentinian’s re-entrance with Lucina. Her tone 
of pleading is now changed to one of grave rebuke and fiery accusa- 
tion. Fortunately for Fletcher’s fame, in this difficult passage he has 
just avoided his usual temptation to make a heroine scold or utter 
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things beneath her dignity. He came very near so doing, however, 
as will be seen from the following quotations. Lucina’s first words 


are— 
‘* As long as there is motion in my body, 
And life to give me words, Il cry for justice!” 


In answer to this speech Fletcher found for Valentinian the 
strongest line in the whole play, a line which, for dramatic intensity, 
might be classed with some of those keen, pungent single lines in 
Webster and Taverner— 


, ** Justice shall never hear you; I am justice.” 
Then she breaks out— 


‘* Wilt thou not kill me, monster, ravisher ? 
Thou bitter bane o’ th’ empire; look upon me, 
And if thy guilty eyes dare see these ruins 
Thy wild lust hath laid level with dishonour, 
The sacrilegious razing of this temple, 
The mother of thy black sins would have blushed at, 
Behold, and curse thyself! The gods will find thee, 
(That’s all my refuge now,) for they are righteous : 
Vengeance and horror circle thee! The empire, 
In which thou liv’st a strong continued surfeit, 
Like poison will disgorge thee ; good men raze thee 
For ever being read again but vicious ; 
Women and fearful maids make vows against thee ; 
Thy own slaves, if they hear of this, shall hate thee ; 
And those thou hast corrupted, first fall from thee ; 
And, if thou let’st me live, the soldier, 
Tired with thy tyrannies, break through obedience 
And shake his strong steel at thee!” 


The accent of rhodomontade and railing, the emphase of which I 
spoke, is felt here; but, notwithstanding this, Lucina’s abuse com- 
pares favourably with that of Boadicea, Edith in Rollo, and Evadne 
in The Maid’s Tragedy. It was not likely that Valentinian should 
be moved by that; he makes, on the contrary, cynical avowals of 
his satisfaction and ample promises for the future, sustaining his 
imperial dignity with sentences like these— 


‘¢ Know I am far above the faults I do, 
And those I do, I am able to forgive too.” 


Then, finding her still “cold as crystal,” he leaves the wronged 
woman face-downward on a couch, where she is discovered by her 
husband and Aécius, who have meanwhile come to court. 

The thread of dramatic interest, already spun to such a length, is 
now prolonged upon a finer and more thrilling chord of tension. 
The two generals extract from Lucina, by signs and mute avowals 
rather than by spoken words, what has happened, and learn that she 
is resolved to die like Lucrece. Maximus says little to break this 
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resolution ; and with tender farewells to the wretched lady, dignified 
in her humiliation, they send her home to perish. One of the most 
touching of those melodious passages, which Coleridge called Fletcher’s 
‘musical interbreathings,” occurs here in a speech by Maximus— 
‘Go, Lucina; 

Already in thy tears I have read thy wrong, 

Already found a Cesar: go, thou lily, 

Thou sweetly-drooping flower! Go, silver swan, 


And sing thine own sad requiem! Go, Lucina, 
And, if thou darest, outlive this wrong.” 


Aécius now remains with his friend, striving to temper a mood that 
verges upon madness; and while they are thus occupied Lucina’s 
waiting-woman enters with the news that she has died of grief. 


‘* When first she entered 
Into her house, after a world of weeping, 
And blushing like the sunset, as we saw her* 
‘Dare I,’ said she, ‘ defile this house with whore, 
In which his noble family has flourished ?’ 
At which she fell, and stirred no more 


That is only just passable. For Fletcher’s sake let us refrain from 
suggesting any comparison with Giovanni’s words on his mother’s 
death in Vittoria Corombona. Yet it must be admitted that he has 
shown more reserve than is usual with him throughout the scene. 
Few words are wasted either by Aécius or Maximus upon a fact 
which needs no amplification to enforce its pathos. 

Lucina’s death cuts the tragedy of Valentinian in half. The 
second part exhibits Fletcher’s weakness as a dramatic poet. He has 
only arrived at the commencement of the third act, and he is bound, 
according to his own conception of the playwright’s art, to carry the 
story forward without allowing the interest of the audience to cool. 
But he has already exhausted his finest vein of romantic poetry, and 
has displayed his force as a rhetorical dramatist in its fullest vigour 
through the long-drawn scena of Lucina’s betrayal and heartbroken 
death. In continuation of the previous motive, it is true that he 
will have to bring poetical justice down upon the Emperor ; but this 
is insufficient for a five-act tragedy. Therefore he begins to develop 
a new series of exciting incidents out of the character of Maximus. 
Hitherto we have known Maximus only asa bluff soldier, less tolerant 
than his wise and world-worn friend Aécius towards the vices of 
Valentinian. He must now be employed, first through the natural 
passion of revenge, and afterwards through the superadded passion 
of a vulgar ambition, to supply a secondary motive for the plot, which 
otherwise would languish. It is the doom of Fletcher as a dramatic 
rhetorician, lacking the genuine dramatic inspiration, that he cannot 
convince us of the necessity of what ensues from the evolution of 
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these two passions in the previously uncoloured character of the 
protagonist Maximus. 

History supplied the playwright with the following events. 
Valentinian III. murdered the general Aécius with his own hand, 
then outraged the wife of Petronius Maximus, and finally was killed 
by the orders of Maximus, who, after this assassination, assumed the 
imperial purple, and compelled Valentinian’s widow, Eudoxia, to 
become his consort. Fletcher, in order to give unity to his plot, 
inverted the order of these incidents. He sought the main tragic 
motive in the outrage upon Lucina and the revenge of Maximus ; 
but wishing to combine this with the murder of Aécius, he resorted 
to the expedient of making Maximus the treacherous instigator of 
that crime. Aécius, represented as the bosom friend of Maximus, 
stands in the way of his vengeance, for Maximus well knows that 
nothing will induce the loyal general to sanction an attempt upon 
the Emperor’s person. He therefore flings love and honour to the 
winds, and forges a letter which rouses Valentinian’s suspicions 
against his faithful subject. Aécius, after scenes of protracted 
Roman eloquence, falls on his own sword, and when he is dead 
Maximus, playing a part similar to that of Antony in Julius Cesar, 
induces Aretus and Phidias, the great general’s lieutenants, to 
revenge his death on Valentinian. They succeed in administering 
poison to the Emperor, having secured an honourable exit out of life 
for themselves by suicide. Fletcher obviously put forth all his 
strength to make the scene of Valentinian’s death in agony, taunted 
by Aretus, terrific. But those who are curious to compare dramatic 
rhetoric with true dramatic intensity should read that scene side by 
side with Brachiano’s death-scene in Vittoria Corombona, and with 
the last speeches of Shakespeare’s King John. Valentinian screams 
in his torment :— 

“‘Oh, gods, gods! Drink, drink! Colder, colder 
Than snow on Scythian mountains! Oh, my heart-stings! 
Danubius I'll have brought through my body, 
And Volga on whose face the north wind freezes. 
IT am an hundred hells! an hundred piles 
Already to my funeral are flaming ! 

Shall I not drink? ...... 

ere By Heaven} 
I'll let my breath out, that shall burn ye all, 
If ye deny me longer! Tempests blow me, 
And inundations that have drunk up kingdoms, 
Flow over me and quench me!” 

These frenzies, put together from successive speeches, are striking. 
But they will not stand beside King John’s— 

‘There is so hot a summer in my bosom 
That all my bowels crumble up to dust ; 


I am a scribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment, and against this fire 
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Do I shrink up 

Poisoned—ill fare ;—dead, forsook, cast off; 

And none of you will bid the winter come, 

To thrust his icy fingers in my maw; 

Nor let my kingdom’s rivers take their course 
Through my burn’d bosom; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kiss my parched lips, 
And comfort me with cold.” 


After all these deaths, Maximus reflects upon the general ruin he 
has wrought. His thirst for vengeance has been satisfied, but at the 
expense of his friend’s betrayal and murder, and by the sacrifice of 
two brave Romans more. It is necessary to rehabilitate him in the 
opinion of the audience ; and this Fletcher feebly attempts to do by 
making him express a rhetorical desire to join Lucina and Aécius in 
Elysium. That, however, is but mere bravado ; and his next thought 
is how to grasp the empire. He secures the good-will of the army, 
and then prevails upon Eudoxia to become his wife, pretending that 
he has waded through treason, treachery, and murder—nay, the 
undoing of Lucina also—to the throne for love of her. She sub- 
mits in appearance, and at a great public banquet crowns him with 
the imperial wreath. But the wreath is poisoned, and he dies amid 
the acclamations of “ Hail, Casar!” with the Bacchic melodies of 
“ God Lyzeus, ever young,” sounding in his ears. 

The incurable fault of Valentinian as a tragedy is now appazent. 
It lies in the inadequate motives provided for the action of Maximus 
after Lucina’s death. Up to that date, Fletcher had suggested 
nothing in his character which prepares us for the fraud he works on 
Aécius in order to secure his revenge ; and no sooner have we condoned 
that baseness on the hypothesis that grief had maddened him, than 
we are asked to accept the intrusion of ambition into his nature, and 
the outrageous indecency of his feigned avowals to Eudoxia, with 
even less of explanation. In one word, Maximus, upon whom the 
whole conduct of the drama turns, has been wantonly and cynically 
used as a mere machine for evolving a succession of stirring scenes. 
The romantic playwright, the rhetorical dramatist, is content to 
sacrifice psychological coherence, probability, and the facts of history 
for the sake of a magnificent but insufficiently developed series of 
effects. 

It would be unfair to stigmatize Beaumont and Fletcher as the 
only, or indeed as the chief, sinners in this respect among our early 
playwrights. When the English drama settled into its romantic 
form, after the attempts made by the authors of Gorboduc and others 
to mould it on a classical type, it was already committed to the 
dramatisation of stories; and stories, so long as they presented 
striking situations and a fable of exciting interest, were welcomed 
without due regard for their artistic suitableness to tragic presenta- 
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tion. In an Italian novedia, ill-developed motives and psychological 
incoherences of all sorts were excusable or passed unnoticed, the 
narrator dealing lightly with his material, and holding the attention 
of his audience only for the brief space of half an hour or so. But 
these defects, when transferred to the exacting sphere of the drama, 
which demands more detailed working out of character and a firmer 
grasp upon causation, became glaringly apparent, and formed the 
main source of weakness in the tragedies of nearly all our playwrights. 
It is only because Beaumont and Fletcher possessed such brilliant 
gifts in rich abundance, and because they adorned their romances 
with such delightful eloquence, falling only just short of the higher 
poetry and the more poignant dramatic imagination, that I have sub- 
mitted the composite work which passes under their joint names to a 
seemingly severe criticism. On a future occasion I hope to express 
some views upon the several shares which these two admirable play- 
wrights and their numerous collaborators took in the mass of plays 
ascribed to them. 
Joun Appincton Symonns. 














LISZT’S LIFE AND WORKS. 


A STUDY OF CHARACTER. 


EvERYONE who witnessed the reception granted to Liszt on his visit 
to this country five months ago, must have been struck by the cor- 
dial, one may say personal, form which that reception took. Such 
ovations had never been offered to an artist in England before, 
not at least since the days of Paganini. Quiet-looking and eminently 
respectable persons would stand on their seats and wave their um- 
brellas and hats and handkerchiefs in a frantic manner when Liszt 
entered St. James’s Hall; and even before he entered that hall his 
arrival was announced by the shouts of the crowd outside, who 
acclaimed him as if he were a king returning to his kingdom, and 
not a mere musician, whom Lord Chesterfield and even Dr. Johnson 
would have generically and contemptuously described as “ a fiddler.” 
There is no doubt that much of this enthusiasm proceeded from 
genuine admiration of his music, mixed with a feeling that that 
music, for a number of years, had been shamefully neglected in this 
country, and that now, at last, the time had come to make amends 
to a great and famous man, fortunately still living. It is equally 
certain that a great many people who were carried away by the 
current of enthusiasm—including the very cabmen in the street, who 
gave three cheers for the “ Habby Liszt’’—had never heard a note 
of his music, nor would have appreciated it much if they had. ~The 
spell to which they submitted was, as I said before, a purely personal 
one ; it was the same fascination which Liszt exercised over almost 
every man and woman who came into contact with him, or witnessed 
his public performances, which fifty years ago impelled the young 
ladies of Berlin to fight for a piece of horsehair from the cushion on 
which the virtuoso had sat at the piano, and which appertained to 
the more than septuagenarian, with his commanding presence, his 
noble brow, his flowing white hair, and the winning, albeit somewhat 
cynical, smile, as much as to the beautiful youth of twenty-five. 
The personality of such a man is an interesting psychological study 
even apart from his great achievements as a virtuoso and as a com- 
poser, and to that personality it is proposed to devote part at least 
of this article. For a detailed analysis of his works the space at 
disposal would be wholly insufficient, and the permanent position of 
those works in the history of art cannot as yet be defined; neither 
has the time come for giving a full and outspoken account of the 
events of his life, with which the fates of many living men and 
women are intimately connected. Even Miss Ramann, Liszt’s 
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enthusiastic worshipper and biographer, stopped short after the first 
volume of her comprehensive and painstaking work, which, by the 
way, has been published in one of the most execrable English trans- 
lations ever perpetrated. The facts and dates in the following out- 
line of his career are mainly derived from the article in Grove’s 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, with every word of which the 
present writer has the best of reasons to agree. 

Franz Liszt, born October 22, 1811, at Raiding, in Hungary, was 
the son of Adam Liszt, an official in the imperial service, and a 
musical amateur of sufficient attainment to instruct him in the rudi- 
ments of pianoforte playing. At the age of nine young Liszt made his 
first appearance in public at Oedenburg with such success that several 
Hungarian noblemen guaranteed him sufficient means to pursue his 
musical education for six years. This enabled the family to go to 
Vienna, where the boy continued his studies under Czerny on the 
pianoforte, and under Salieri, the rival of Mozart, in composition. 
Here, as everywhere else, he took the public by storm, and amongst his 
admirers was no less a man than Beethoven, who after one of Liszt’s 
concerts strode on to the platform and kissed him before the audi- 
ence. Such a fact as this, by the way, dry enough as it looks on 
paper, was an important proof of the personal fascination attach- 
ing to Liszt. It is, I believe, Leigh Hunt, who speaks of the “ chain 
of shining hands,” of men, that is, who had actually touched hands, 
which connected Shakespeare with his own days. In hearing the 
words which fell from the lips of Liszt, one always remembered that 
those lips had been kissed by Beethoven and by Wagner, that he in 
his person, in fact, represented the connecting link between the past, 
the present, and the future. But to return. In 1823 the boy, with 
his father, proceeded to Paris, where it was hoped that his rapidly 
growing reputation would gain him admission to the Conservatoire, 
in spite of a rule which in those days excluded foreigners from the 
great national institution ; but Cherubini refused to make an excep- 
tion in his favour, and he had to continue his private studies under 
Reicha and Paér (the famous operatic composer). In the meantime 
his successes on the concert platform and in drawing-rooms, re- 
mained unabated, and amongst the artistic tours he undertook was one 
to England in 1824, where he created a gréat sensation, and was 
patronised by George IV. A newspaper of the time records his 
success in the following terms. “The young Franz Liszt has 
exhibited his talents to many people of rank, and to some of the most 
distinguished professors of this metropolis, who all agree in con- 
sidering him as a performer that would be ranked very high were he 
arrived at full manhood, and therefore a most surprising instance of 
precocious talent at so early an age as twelve.” At the conversa- 
zione given in Liszt’s honour by his pupil, Walter Bache, at the 
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Grosvenor Gallery in April last, some of the old play bills were exhi- 
bited which had announced the appearance of “ Master Liszt, now 
only twelve years old,” sixty years previously. At these the veteran 
composer glanced with his usual complacent smile, which was in- 
creased to a hearty laugh when one of those present explained to 
him the curious mistake caused to his biographer by the peculiarities 
of our nomenclature. “ Like all clever boys,” Miss Ramann gravely 
remarks, “ Liszt desired to be considered a man, and the pet names 
‘Le petit Litz,’ ‘ Le petit Mozart,’ applied to him in Paris, were any- 
thing but welcome to him. How glad then must he have been to see 
his tender age ignored in England, and to be treated as a consum- 
mate master of his craft, as ‘ Master Liszt.’”’ 

He repeated his visit to this country in 1825, and again in 1827, 
and on his return from the latter he lost his father at Boulogne. 
This event made an overpowering impression on the affectionate 
boy ; it marked at the same time a turning-point in his career. His 
widowed mother had to be provided for, and to that duty he imme- 
diately applied himself with the generosity and unselfishness peculiar 
to his nature. Together with his mother he settled in Paris for a 
number of years, and this stay in the French capital, at that time 
the centre and focus of intellectual and artistic life, became of 
paramount importance for his future development. Hitherto his 
mental culture had been comparatively neglected. Adam Liszt, his 
father, although an intelligent man in his way, had the ideas of the 
old school, according to which it was sufficient for a musician to 
write correctly on a stave of five lines without troubling himself 
much about general culture. The boy’s education therefore had 
been sadly lost sight of, and it was only his stay in Paris which 
developed the resources of his nature and made him essentially a 
musician of the highest modern type and a worthy companion of 
Berlioz, Wagner, and Schumann, all men of deep thought and wide 
knowledge. In Paris he was thrown together and became more or 
less intimate with the leading artists and men of letters, with Victor 
Hugo, Lamartine, George Sand, Berlioz, and Heinrich Heine, who 
in his “Salon” has drawn a curious and interesting likeness of the 
young virtuoso. The religious struggles through which his impres- 
sionable and mystically inclined nature had to pass belonged to the 
same decade. For a time he adhered to the doctrines of St. Simon, 
but the Abbé Lamenais led him back to the paths of Christian belief 
in its Roman Catholic form, to which he remained devoutly attached 
for the rest of his life. It is scarcely necessary to add that the 
mighty impulse of the July revolution of 1830 found a responsive 
chord in the heart of the young musician. Upon Louis Philippe, 
the embodiment of the bourgeois and philistine, he looked with 
unmixed abhorrence, and on one occasion rejected with marked rude- 
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ness the advances made to him by the citizen-king. At Paris, 
finally, in 1834, he was introduced to the Countess d’Agoult, better 
known by her literary pseudonym of Daniel Stern, with whom he 
formed the most intimate and most permanent attachment of his life. 
By her he had three children, a boy who died in infancy, a daughter 
who married M. Ollivier, the statesman who went into the Franco- 
German war “ with a light heart,” and Cosima, the widow of Wagner, 
in whose arms he died. 

The eight years, from 1839 to 1847, mark the acme of his career 
as a virtuoso. From St. Petersburg to Madrid, from Paris to 
Vienna, his artistic tours were as many triumphal progresses. Money, 
which he prized little, the friendship of princes and artists and 
men of genius and the love of women, which he prized much, 
poured in upon him in one uninterrupted current. These were the 
haleyon days of the virtuoso, when people asked only who played, 
not what he played; and amongst virtuosi Liszt was the unrivalled 
first. The lady amateurs of our day would stand aghast at reading 
in old newspapers of the demonstrations which their grandmothers 
indulged in. England alone was the bitter drop in this overflowing 
cup of sweetness. Liszt came again to this country in 1840, and 
once more in the next following year, when he was féted in London 
as usual, and played before the Queen and the late Prince Consort at 
Windsor, a fact of which her Majesty reminded the composer in 
April in a long and friendly conversation which she had with him. 
Soon, however, the voices of rivalry and spite were raised against 
him and found their echo in the press, and a provincial tour proved 
a financial failure; whereat Liszt returned every penny advanced to 
him to his impresario Lavenu, calling him, with a smile, as Mos- 
cheles relates, “un pauvre diable.” For he always looked upon 
money as dross, and he who realised greater sums than even Madame 
Patti, and might have built his soul a lordly pleasure-house 
worthy of Craig-y-nos itself, died comparatively poor. When 
the subscription for the proposed Beethoven monument at Bonn 
began to flag, he paid the large balance out of his own pocket. In 
no city of Europe where he played were the poor unremembered ; 
and in his latter years, when his pupils were legion, he never took 
a penny from one of them. In 1849, when his fame was at its 
zenith, he grew tired of the barrep laurels of a virtuoso, and accepted 
the post of Court-conductor in the modest city of Weimar. Here he 
opened for himself a new and, as regards permanent results, in- 
finitely more important field of action ; but before following him there, 
and speaking of Liszt the composer and the conductor, it will be 
necessary to say a few retrospective words of Liszt the pianist. 

The task here is one of considerable difficulty. The art of the 
executive musician, like that of the actor, is of vivid effect, but it has 
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no permanence. How Garrick’s Hamlet affected the unsophisticated 
Partridge we know from Tom'Jones, but the means employed by the 
great actor even Fielding was unable to bring home to us. Liszt, it 
is true, has to some extent perpetuated his method in the numerous 
transcriptions and studies which he has published, to the number, it 
is said, of three hundred or thereabouts, but even these, as they stand 
on the paper, are notes only, that require his vivifying spirit 
in order to become enchanting realities. And where is such a spirit 
now to be found? Even Biilow and Madame Menter and Eugene 
d’ Albert only possess in a lower degree the qualities which their great 
master and model united in himself; and Rubinstein, in the midst of 
his recent London triumphs, was fain to confess that, by the side of 
Liszt, he was as nothing. Neither does contemporary newspaper 
criticism, in the way either of redundant praise or violent abuse, help 
us much. More to the point are the reminiscences which a few 
intelligent pupils have committed to paper ; and prominent amongst 
these is Miss Fay, a young American pianist who visited Germany in 
18738, and has recorded her musical impressions of that country in a 
volume which amusingly combines glowing enthusiasm with a good 
deal of Yankee shrewdness. The portrait drawn by her of Liszt is 
singularly vivid and lifelike, as the following extracts will show :— 


**In Liszt, I can at last say that my ideal in something has been realised. 
He goes far beyond all that I expected. Anything so perfectly beautiful as he 
looks when he sits at the piano I never saw, and yet he is almost an old man 
now (1873). I enjoy him as I would an exquisite work of art. His personal 
magnetism is immense, and I can scarcely bear it when he plays. He can 
make me cry all he chooses, and that is saying a great deal, because I’ve heard 
so much music, and never haye been affected by it. Even Joachim, whom I 
think divine, never moved me. When Liszt plays anything pathetic, it sounds 
as if he had been through everything, and opens all one’s wounds afresh. All 
that one has ever suffered comes before one again. Who was it that I heard 
say once, that years ago he saw Clara Schumann sitting in tears near the plat- 
form, during one of Liszt’s performances? Liszt knows well the influence he 
has on people, for he always fixes his eyes on some one of us when he plays, 
and I believe he tries to wring our hearts. When he plays a passage and goes 
pearling down the keyboard, he often looks over at me and smiles, to see 
whether I am appreciating it. But I doubt if he feels any particular emotion 
himself when he is piercing you through with his rendering. He is simply 
hearing every tone, knowing exactly what effect he wishes to produce and how 
to doit. In fact, he is practically two persons in one—the listener and the 
performer. But what immense self-command that implies! No matter how 
fast he plays, you always feel that there is ‘plenty of time’—no need to be 
anxious. You might as well try to move one of the pyramids as fluster him. 
Tausig possessed this repose in a technical way, and his touch was marvellous, 
but he never drew the tears to your eyes. He could not wind himself through 
all the subtle labyrinths of the heart as Liszt does.” 










Most people who have not heard Liszt will probably think this 
kind of encomium gushing, if not childish ; to those who heard him, 
in his best days, it will appear only as a weak echo of what they felt 
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themselves. In a study of character such as the present, the writer’s 
personal experience will perhaps be not altogether out of place. I 
never heard Liszt in his prime, and upon the whole I feel glad that 
I did not. When he was rushing through Europe in the manner of 
a meteor, some of the alloy which is apt to cling to such migratory 
bodies was mixed with the higher qualities of his nature; he was in 
fact a virtuoso, and a virtuoso of forty years ago, when audiences 
cared more for fireworks than for serious art. And although he was 
one of the first to alter that state of things, and played, for example, 
the later works of Beethoven long before any other pianist ventured 
to do so, yet he was to some extent influenced by the atmosphere in 
which he moved. But afterwards, when he had given up his 
public career as a player, Liszt liked to please himself regardless 
of the ephemeral applause of miscellaneous audiences. Even Wagner, 
when he speaks of the Beethoven performances of his great friend, 
and calls them “creations in the true sense of the word,” adds that 
one ought to hear Liszt play “‘in a friendly circle.” It was in such 
favourable circumstances that I was privilegéd to listen to these 
revelations, and on no occasion with greater delight than on the last 
in the summer of 1884 at Baireuth, where I had journeyed with a 
party of friends to hear the repetition of Wagner’s Parsifal. Liszt 
never missed one of these performances, and was always surrounded 
by a bevy of princesses and duchesses, Russian, German, and French. 
At such times one did not care much to trouble the master with a 
visit, but being told by Hans Richter that he wished particularly to 
see me, I called on him at the house where he used to take up 
his quarters in order to avoid the crowds of visitors who always 
besieged Wagner’s house, “ Wahnfried.” Liszt received me with 
the profusion of politeness, “gratitude for what I had done 
for his music in England,” and the like, which belonged to his 
courtly manner, and always reminded one of his own saying that if 
he had not been a musician he would have been the first diplomatist 
in Europe. He did not play at that time, and I did not expect to 
see him again, but the next morning at a little after seven I heard 
aloud knock at my bedroom door, and when, with the disregard of 
the imperfections of attire which one acquires abroad, I asked the 
supposed waiter or chambermaid to enter, in came Liszt with 
many excuses for his early call. He always rose, he said, at four in 
the morning, and his time for paying visits was from six to eight a.m. 
Having shown the master into a more fitting apartment and finished 
‘my toilet in great haste, I had another long and interesting conversa- 
tion, and as I accompanied him back across the fine old square in 
which that dirtiest and most maladorous of hostelries, the Reich- 
sadler, is situated, he asked me to come to his house that afternoon to 
hear some of his pupils perform. No sooner had the ladies of our 
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party heard of this invitation than they insisted upon being included 
in it, and when this had been accomplished they demanded with the 
urgency peculiar to their sex that I should make the master play 
to them. This I knew from experience to be by no means an easy 
task, for Liszt never played when directly asked to do so, and on one 
occasion was said to have refused the Pope himself. Diplomacy 
therefore would be necessary, and this in the presence of the great 
diplomate manqué! We arrived, however, in due season at the house 
of Liszt, whom we found surrounded by a number of pupils and by a 
miscellaneous company, including a nun and a Russian princess, one 
of the most portly and most amiable ladies I have ever met. The 
conversation turned upon general and subsequently upon musical 
topics, but what was in everyone’s mind—the wish that the master 
should play—no one dared to utter. At last, despair brought me 
sudden inspiration. Happening to talk of Italian literature, in which 
Liszt, as in every other literature, was perfectly at home, I referred 
to the difficulty which the sonnet with its rhythmical division into 
double-quartet and final sestet offered for musical setting, and added 
with perfect sincerity that the only composer who had completely 
overcome that difficulty was Liszt himself in his “Tre Sonnetti di 
Petrarca posti in musica per la voce.” Citing the opening lines of 
the second of these sonnets— 


‘* Benedetto sia’l giorno e’l mese, e l’anno, 
E la stagione, e’l tempo, e l’ora, e’] punto,” 


I pretended to have forgotten for the moment the tune to which 

those lines are wedded. This was enough for Liszt. Bounding up 

from his corner of the sofa, he went to the piano and played the 

beautiful melody from beginning to end. This naturally led to the 

two other sonnets of the collection, and, the ice once being broken, 

one piece followed the other in uninterrupted and delightful succes- 

sion. Not being possessed of Miss Fay’s youthful confidence, I shall 

not attempt any description of how Liszt played; I may, however, 

say the following. Our party consisted of a hard-worked and 

weary critic, a much admired and therefore much employed prima 

donna, a distinguished amateur, and one of our leading conductors, all 

of us case-hardened, one would say, against ordinary musical impres- 

sions. When Liszt had finished we did not feel inclined, like the 

young ladies of Berlin, to fight over fragments of his furniture ; we 

did not even applaud ; but when we left the house we felt that we 

had been in the presence of something supremely great, something 
unique of its kind, something, as one of the party expressed it, “as 
unlike any other man’s playing as Wagner’s music is unlike any 
other man’s music.” 

When Liszt, in 1849, abandoned his career as a virtuoso, and 
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accepted a permanent appointment at Weimar, he did so with a 
distinct and noble purpose. The German opera in those days 
was in a low and degraded condition, the light productions of Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, and other Italian masters, made tolerable only by the 
excellence of Italian singers, when Italian singers still existed, ruled 
the German stage; and any composer striving for higher things had 
but little chance of being heard, much less of being appreciated. 
Against this state of things Liszt determined to combat with an 
enthusiasm in no manner abated by the fact that he himself did not 
write operas; for he always thought of others, and his true catho- 
licity of taste saved him from limiting his efforts to any school, or 
nationality, or time. The resources of the Weimar theatre were 
small, but the artistic spirit fostered there by Goethe and Schiller 
and Herder was not yet extinct in the reigning family and the public, 
and Liszt was just the man to rouse it again, and to make Weimar, 
during the twelve years of his permanent residence there, the centre 
of musical life in Germany. At brief intervals no less than eleven 
operas by living composers were produced for the first time, or 
revived, at the Weimar theatre, and amongst them were such works 
as Schumann’s Genovefa, and music to Byron’s Manfred, Berlioz’s 
Benvenuto Cellini, Schubert’s Alfonso and Estrella, and the Barber 
of Bagdad by Cornelius, one of the most gifted younger composers of 
Germany, which latter, by the way, being unfavourably received by 
the press and the public, led ultimately to Liszt’s resignation of his 
post. But by far the most important event connected with the 
Weimar period was the production of Wagner’s Lohengrin in 1851, 
which formed an interesting episode in the friendship between the 
two men, continued for half a lifetime, and parted only by death. 
In thinking of the many temptations to mutual animosities and mis- 
understandings to which the minds of men living in the light of 
public fame are exposed, one cannot but wonder at the ungrudging 
love which Wagner and Liszt felt for one another, and which will 
be remembered in history by the side of such friendships as those of 
Petrarch and Boccacio, Byron and Shelley, Goethe and Schiller. The 
thought of rivalry seems never to have entered their minds, although 
the zeal of enthusiastic partisans can never have been absent to fan 
the slightest spark of an ungracious feeling into a flame. Such 
shining examples should be remembered and, if possible, imitated by 
the smaller men who quarrel the life-long day over their little por- 
tion of ephemeral fame. The friendship between Liszt and Wagner 
has been traced by the latter himself in a passage which has been 
frequently quoted, but cannot be quoted too often :— 


‘IT met Liszt for the first time during my earliest stay in Paris (1839), at a 
period when I had renounced the hope, nay, even the wish, of a Paris reputa- 
tion, and, indeed, was in a state of internal revolt against the artistic life which 
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I found there. At our meeting, he struck me asthe most perfect contrast to 
my own being and situation. In this world, into which it had been my desire 
to fly from my narrow circumstances, Liszt had grown up from his earliest age, 
so as to be the object of universal love and admiration, at a time when I was 
repulsed by general coldness and want of sympathy... .. In consequence I 
looked upon him with suspicion. I had no opportunity of disclosing my being 
and working to him, and therefore the reception I met with on his part was 
altogether of a superficial kind, as was indeed natural in a man to whom every 
day the most divergent impressions claimed access. But I was not in the mood 
to look with unprejudiced eyes for the natural cause of his behaviour, which, 
though friendly and obliging in itself, could not but wound me in the actual 
state of my mind. I never repeated my first call on Liszt, and without know- 
ing, or even wishing to know him, I was prone to look upon him as strange and 
adverse to my nature. My repeated expression of this feeling was afterwards 
told to him, just at the time when my Rienzi at Dresden attracted general 
attention. He was surprised to find himself misunderstood with such violence 
by a man whom he had scarcely known, and whose acquaintance now seemed 
not without value to him. Iam still moved when I remember the repeated 
and eager attempts he made to change my opinion of him, even before he knew 
any of my works. He acted, not from any artistic sympathy, but led by the 
purely human wish to dissolve a casual disharmony between himself and 
another being; perhaps also he felt an infinitely tender misgiving of having 
really hurt me unconsciously. He who knows the selfishness and terrible 
coldness of our social life, and especially of the relations of modern artists to 
each other, cannot but be struck with wonder, nay delight, by the treatment 
I experienced from this extraordinary man. ... . At Weimar (1849) I saw 
him for the last time when I was resting for a few days in Thuringia, uncertain 
whether the threatening prosecution would compel me to continue my flight 
from Germany. The very day when my personal danger became a certainty, 
I saw Liszt conducting a rehearsal of my Zannhduser, and was astonished at 
recognising my second self in his achievement. What I had felt in inventing 
this music he felt in performing it; what I wanted to express in writing it 
down he expressed in making it sound. Strange to say, through the love of 
this rarest friend, I gained, at the moment of becoming homeless, a real home 
for my art, which I had hitherto longed for and sought for always in the wrong 
place...... At the end of my last stay in Paris, when ill, miserable, and 
despairing, I sat brooding over my fate, my eye fell on the score of my Lohen- 
grin, which I had totally forgotten. Suddenly I felt something like compassion 
that this music should never sound from off the death-pale paper. Two words 
I wrote to Lizst; his answer was the news that preparations for the perform- 
ance were being made on the largest scale the limited means of Weimar would 
permit..... Errors and misconceptions impeded the desired success. What 
was to be done to supply what was wanted to further the true understanding 
on all sides, and with it the ultimate success of the work? Lizst saw it at 
once and did it. He gave to the public his own impression of the work in 
a manner the convincing eloquence and overpowering efficacy of which remain 


unequalled.” ! 


In turning his attention to opera Liszt did not, however, forget his 
own favourite instrument. He gathered round him a group of young 
musicians, whom he not only taught to play, but whom he inspired 
with a serious love of all that is highest and purest in art, and who 
in their turn became the nucleus of a new and powerful movement. 
As regards the piano, it is not too much to say that there is scarcely 


(1) In his pamphlet Lohengrin et Tannhiéuser de Richard Wagner, 1851. 
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one of the famous players of our time who owes not part of his 
success to Liszt. From Biilow and Tausig down to Eugene d’ Albert 
and Frederick Lamond, the young Scotch pianist who made 
his début in London last season, the list of his pupils includes a 
whole galaxy of distinguished names. It includes, unfortunately, also 
a number of mediocrities, who derive their only claim to attention 
from the stereotyped title “éléve de Liszt,” put forward by them 
with the most unblushing self-assertion, although based frequently 
only upon the fact of their having been allowed to play once or 
twice before the master; for Liszt, being good-natured to a fault, 
refused access to few who had the assurance to claim it. 

In a still higher sense, the soil of Weimar, with its great traditions, 
was to prove a field of richest harvest. When Liszt settled there his 
friend Duverger wrote the prophetic words, “Cette place qui oblige 
Liszt a séjourner trois mois de l’année 4 Weimar, doit marquer pour 
lui la transition de sa carriére de virtuose a celle de compositeur.” 
This forecast was realised by the large number of important choral 
and orchestral works to which Liszt devoted the leisure hours of 
the remainder of his life, and on which his permanent fame must 
rest. 

In a personal sketch of this kind a detailed analysis of these vast 
designs would be obviously out of place; at the same time these 
works cannot be passed over in silence, for it is in them that the 
nature of the man appears quite as strikingly as in the history of 
his life. Liszt’s compositions may be conveniently classed in five 
different groups. First come the shorter pianoforte works of his 
earlier days, consisting largely of arrangements of operatic airs, 
études, and other pieces, written for his immediate wants as a player, 
although excellent in their way, and, as regards the technical develop- 
ment of the instrument, “epoch-making.” From these, however, 
should be distinguished such original compositions, full of poetic 
feeling and individuality, as the Années de Pélerinage and the Con- 
solations ; also the two pianoforte concerti which belong to a later 
period. Next come the “ Hungarian Rhapsodies,” originally written 
for the piano, but transferred to the orchestra, and in that form 
immensely popular in England at the Richter and other concerts. 
It is in these pieces that Liszt has turned the gipsy melodies of his 
native country to artistic account in a manner which little, if at all, 
falls short of original genius, and has been imitated with more or 
less success by the composers of Russia, Norway, France, Scotland— 
in fact, of every country which possesses original forms of folksong 
and popular dance. Liszt’s profoundly religious feeling, on the 
other hand, has found expression in his great choral works of a 
sacred character, amongst which the Graner Messe is, perhaps, the 
most perfect, and the Legend of St. Elizabeth the most popular. In 
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the latter the composer’s power and his weakness are shown side by 
side. The concerted piece known as the “ Rose Miracle” is a mar- 
vellous embodiment of mystic devotion, full of long-drawn melody, 
and developed from a simple germ to a climax of emotional intensity 
and musical beauty. On the other hand, the dialogue and other 
portions where dramatic force is required are little more than feeble 
imitations of Wagner’s manner, without grasp or concentration, and 
tending to prove Liszt’s wisdom in never attempting to write an 
opera. The fourth group comprises the Symphonic Poems and the 
two symphonies written in illustration of the Divina Commedia and of 
Goethe’s Faust. It is in these works that Liszt’s mastery over the 
orchestra as well as his claims to originality are chiefly shown, and 
with them his posthumous fame as a composer must stand or fall. 
It is here that he endeavours to transfer the so-called “ poetic idea,” 
carried by Wagner to its ultimate dramatic consequences, to the 
domain of music pure and simple. The “classical forms” of the 
symphony are, as is well known, developed from the rhythmic germs 
of the dance and the march. Liszt endeavours to derive his form 
not from these outward suggestions, but from poetic symbolisms, 
such as the Lament of Tasso, Prometheus, or the masterpieces of 
Dante and Goethe already referred to. The idea, as all Liszt’s ideas, 
is full of beauty and psychological subtlety. Only two questions 
suggest themselves: Can the connection in the composer’s mind be 
ever brought home to the hearer’s mind in a sufficiently palpable 
manner, without the aid of actual stage-performance? Secondly, 
was Liszt’s creative power in the sphere of absolute music always 
sufficiently great to perform that task and to preserve his work from 
the changes of time and taste? These questions the future alone 
can answer; in the meantime one cannot but acknowledge the high 
aim and the rare genius shown in many of these works. It finally 
remains to mention Liszt’s songs. In an article contributed to the 
Fortnightly Review more than twelve years ago, the present writer 
expressed the opinion that these short musical lyrics are amongst all 
the author’s compositions the most perfect of their kind, and to that 
opinion he adheres at the present day. The composer’s exuberant 
fancy was here confined within definite limits by the poem, and, 
moreover, the musical means to be employed were fully within the 
scope of his genius. Such songs as the simple lyrical effusion Es 
muss ein Wunderbares sein, or that splendid picture of gipsy life Die 
drei Zigeuner, as vivid in its colouring as the Hungarian Rhapsodies 
themselves, are not likely to die as long as music as an art continues 
to exist. 

The subsequent events of the composer’s life can be passed over 
very briefly. Even after the resignation of his official position at 
Weimar, he made that town his residence for part of the year, 
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dividing the remaining months between Budapest and Rome. In 
1864 he took holy orders, being ordained in the chapel of the 
Vatican by his friend Cardinal Hohenlohe. He assumed, however, 
only the three first of the seven degrees of priesthood, and never, as 
at one time rumoured, said mass or heard confession. His visit to 
this country in April last is in everybody’s memory; its ostensible 
object was to witness a performance of his St. Elizabeth at St. 
James’s Hall, when Madame Albani sang the title-part. Besides 
this, however, he allowed himself, with his usual good-nature, to be 
lionised'and dragged from concert to concert, and from assembly to 
assembly, and on more than one occasion sat down at the piano to 
the delight of his audiences. Those, however, who had heard him in 
his better days could not but perceive the change which even the last 
few years had brought. They had made him an old man. His eye- 
sight was considerably impaired, his gait had lost its elasticity, and 
his playing—for instance at the Grosvenor Gallery—was only a very 
feeble reflex of former achievements. To his friends the news of 
his death at Baireuth on the 3lst of July came therefore scarcely as 
a surprise. Neither was it much to be grieved at except in a personal 
sense. Liszt had done his work and had reaped the fruit thereof. 
The gift of euthanasia, so much desired by the ancients, was, moreover, 
granted to him. He died surrounded by his family and his friends, 
and in a place which, although not the scene of his own triumphs, 
was identified with a phase of his nature even more noble and more 
exceptional than his own creative and executive efforts. Amongst 
those for whom he worked there was none he loved more and none 
worthier of his love than Wagner. This fact has, as it were, been 
emphasised by the locality of his death, and it will be remembered 
by the pilgrims who, after having visited the secluded and inscrip- 
tionless tombstone in the garden of Wahnfried, will wend their way 
to the Baireuth Cemetery and lay a wreath on the tomb of Liszt. 


A Musica Critic. 











MR. FRANCIS GWYN’S JOURNAL. 


THe journal of Mr. Francis Gwyn is the record of a visit which he 
made to Salisbury when in. attendance upon King James II. In 
point of time it embraces only five days, commencing on Monday, 
the 19th, and ending on Friday, the 23rd of November, 1688. It is 
legibly written, indifferently spelt, and badly punctuated, upon every 
side of four sheets of paper, stained yellow with age, and has been 
preserved in the family of Sir Charles John Hubert Miller, 
through whose kindness it is here reproduced. It is labelled on the 
outside sheet, “ Jorney to Salisbury w King James.” 

It may be useful here to remind the reader that a fortnight before 
King James made this journey to Salisbury, the Prince of Orange 
landed in Devonshire, and was at this moment with his army at 
Exeter. King James had hoped that the English fleet, under 
Admiral Lord Dartmouth, would have done serious damage to the 
invader by sea, but the elements were not propitious. The King, 
therefore, had two courses open to him, either to stay in London and 
await the arrival of Prince William, or go out and attack the in- 
vaders on their way to the capital. He determined to go down and 
join his army at Salisbury. Here he remained only a few days, 
during which time his followers one after another deserted him, and 
he was compelled to return to London. 

Whatever verdict may be passed upon the importance of this 
journal as a contribution to the history of those times, it will, at 
least, be recognised as interesting, partly from the official position and 
evident integrity of the writer, and partly because it sets forth many 
of those little details which materially assist the imagination by 
giving vivid touches of local colour to historical episodes. 

Yet vexing too, it must be admitted, are those dry facts, to’ which 
alone the cautious official dares to commit his pen in such dangerous 
days. The scene is laid close around the person of the monarch 
during the last act of the drama of the Stuart dynasty. The dra- 
matis persone are of rare importance, with noble names and 
romantic enterprises, whose very words make history. And yet this 
prudent Ccuncil Clerk, this judicious State Secretary, marches them 
on to the stage and moves them about as if they were the kings 
and knights in a tournament of chess. We see them come in by 
coach or on horseback ; they seek out lodgings, they dine together ; 
we linger with them in the royal ante-chamber, we attend Cathe- 
dral service with them, we see Mr. Secretary Gwyn reading 
their letters and overhearing their conversation, and we ask for 
more, We have their exits and their entrances; we should have 
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preferred their table-talk. Mr. Gwyn can tell us that the diet of 
the dejected monarch was reduced to sugar sops, and that his phy- 
sician prescribed laudanum, but we would fain have had recorded 
some of the reflections upon the past and speculations concerning 
the future, which must have been on the lips of the King and his 
companions. Perhaps their conversation turned a good deal on other 
subjects, for within a few hours most of these faithful adherents had 
forsaken him and fled to his rival’s camp. It is ungrateful, how- 
ever, to grumble at Mr. Gwyn’s legacy, for not only has it an interest 
of its own, but it must be here stated that these loose sheets of private 
diary have been lying these many years within the pages of another 
journal of greater public importance, written by the same hand. A 
few weeks after King James’s visit to Salisbury, on the morning of 
his flight from London, the peers met at Guildhall and appointed 
Mr. Gwyn their secretary, and from the 11th until the 27th of 
December he continued to act in that capacity, keeping what may be 
called the Journal of the House of Lords. It was within the pages 
of this that the sheets of Mr. Gwyn’s private journal were found. 
Upon the contents of the Guildhall journal the writer proposes to 
enlarge in another issue of the Fortnightly. 

As very little is generally known concerning Mr. Gwyn himself, 
it may be well to give here a few biographical facts collected from 
the College of Arms and elsewhere. 

Francis Gwyn was the son of Edward Gwyn of Llansanor, Co. 
Glamorgan, by Eleanor, daughter of Sir Francis Popham, and was born 
at Combe Florey, Co. Somerset, about 1648. According to Luttrell, 
he was appointed one of the Clerks in Council in 1679, on the resig- 
nation of Sir Robert Southwell, and retired from that office in 
January, 1684—5. Among the loose sheets in the Guildhall journal is a 
paper, dated at Whitehall, 15th October, 1681, signed by Charles II., 
appointing “ Francis Gwyn, Esq., one of the clerks of our Council, 
to the office of Steward and Chamberlain of Brecknock.” In 1685 
he was returned to Parliament for Cardiff, and his name appears in 
most of the Parliaments between that date and 1722, as member for 
Christchurch, Totnes, or Wells. In 1690 he marrieda relative, Margaret 
Prideaux, daughter and heiress of Edmund Prideaux, and with her 
obtained the beautiful seat of Ford Abbey. His wife’s grandfather, 
Sir Edmund Prideaux, had been Attorney-General under Cromwell. 
By this marriage Francis Gwyn had two sons, Edward Prideaux, 
who died soon after his father, and Francis, who survived until 1778. 
Mr. Gwyn himself died in June, 1734. His will, which was made 
in 1731, was not proved till 1755; the document is very brief and 
mentions his two houses or lodgings in Scotland Yard, Whitehall. 

The Historical Register for 1734 records his decease, and says, 
“He had served the Crown in several great offices of Trust ; the last 
of which was Secretary at War to Queen Anne.” The Gentleman’s 
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Magazine says, “He was Clerk of the Privy Council under the reign 
of K. Charles and K. James. When the latter abdicated, he was 
appointed Secretary to the Lords who took care of the Public Peace. 
At the death of Queen Anne, being Secretary at War, he was remov’d 
from that, and all other employments.” 

In Mr. G. P. R. Pulman’s Book of the Axe, p. 422, there is a short 
record of Mr. Gwyn, which states that he was Clerk of the Privy 
Council and Under Secretary of State at the death of Charles IL., 
and Secretary of the Treasury and afterwards Secretary and Privy 
Councillor in Ireland in the reign of James II. Also Recorder of 
Totnes and M.P. for Wells in several Parliaments. I can only find 
him once M.P. for Wells, though several times for Totnes and 
Christchurch. Mr. Pulman states that Mr. Gwyn was eighty-two 
years of age when he died. 

Mr. Gwyn’s book-plate, a fac-simile of which is here given, is 
pasted inside the parchment cover of the Guildhall journal. The 
spelling and punctuation of the original MS. have not been rigidly 


JORNEY TO SALISBURY 
w™ KING JAMES. 


Munday, No” 19. 1688. 
E. of Rochester,! Capt Ken- 
dal,? and myselfe came out 
of London, Munday No: 
19,3 at five of the clocke 
in the morning ; the second 
Coach broke win a mile 
& halfe of Farnham, w 
occasioned our walking on 
foot. We dined at Farn- 
ham, came from thence in 
the E. of Rochester’s owne 
Coach about a quarter after 
one, and arived at Win- 
chester about eight of the 
clock at night, where we 
lay that night at the post 
house, and at nine set for- 
. ward the next morning. 
eat Gyn ot toms Mr. Kitely* joyned us, and 
Shad ore we four came to Salisbury 
ee “of 5c ee at three in the afternoon 
on Tuesday being the 20" 
of No’. 
No: 20%. The E. of Rochester and Cap* Kendal, after some disapoin‘m™ 
of Lodging, lay at M*™ Aston’s in the close, M" Kitely and myselfe at M™ 





(1) Lawrence Hyde, brother of Henry Lord Clarendon. In Clarendon’s Diary for 
1688 he says, ‘“‘ Nov. 19, Monday. My brother went to Salisbury to the King.”’ 

(2) Captain James Kendall, of Killigarth, Co. Cornwall, and M.P. for West Looe (?), 
described by Macaulay as “a needy retainer of the Court.””—Hist., vol. i. p. 330. 

(3) King James left London for Salisbury on the 17th (Clarendon). 

(4) Keightley. 
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Chandlers near the . . . Gateof theclose. The E. of Rochester myselfe 
& Kendal, went to Court about five of the clocke, where we saw the King, 
and the great Room in the BP palace full of Officers, but noe Gentleman 
of the Country there except M™ John Wyndham,' who coming in a cloke, 
was spoke to by the page of the back stairs, Prior, and went out again. 
The King sayd M"* Seymour,’ S* William Portman,’ & Coll: Luttrell were 
gon in to the P of Orange, upon w*", Will: Legg,* telling me he dined w™ 
M' Seymour at Warmister on Thursday last, and asking me if he should 
tell the King w' he sayd, I bid him doe it, w was, that coming to him 
thither, he brought a horse w him, w*" Thom Wharton had sent back to him 
lame, after he had passed through Bradley in his jorney to Exeter. M"* Sey- 
mour desired Will Legg to take the horse, for he would take noe Rebells horse, 
the King replyed he had better have taken M* Seymour, for he was informed 
he was gon in, but my Ld Dover’ saying he could hardly believe it of M* 
Seymour, the King answered nor he neither, till some body should tell him 
soe that had seen him. But a short time after I met w Lord Churchill,® who 
I took aside, and asked what assurance he had of M' Sey: being at Exeter, 
and he whispered to me w™ an injunction of secresy, that one who gave intelli- 
gence from thence, had writt now that those three were there, and that the 
Prince intending to march out of Exeter, had made M* Seymour Governor of 
Exeter in his absence. In a little time after I met w Cap* Ryder, who gave 
me an account that most of the D of Berwicks’ Regim' of horse were come 
back from their March, and that just as it grew darke at Axminster, the Lord 
Cornbury* went away privately w™ a party of his Dragoons, upon w S* 
Francis Compton made a halt at Axminster, w™ one Sqaudron, but Cap 
Sandys w™ another Squadron marched forward towards Honyton, till at last 
missing 8" Fra: Compton, he made a halt, and Hatton Compton a Cornet, 
seeing that, rode up to him and begged him for god sake that he would march 
apace to releive his uncle S' Fra: who was ingaged before w™ the enemy, 
whereupon Sandys march! on, but Major Litleton,’ being w” S* Fra: Compton, 
sent Lanson his Cornet to Sandys to come back again, w°" he was doing, till 
Hatton Compton outfaced Lanson that it must be a mistake of Litletons, where- 
upon Sandys marched on still w'"in halfe a mile of Honyton, but then made a 
halt and would goe noe farther, whereupon Hatton Compton at the head of the 
Squadron desired a Party to goe w him to releive his uncle, and Selby L* 
Cornet Scot, quarter Master Johnson w" about ten or twelve Troopers ride out 
of their ranks and went to Hatton who carryed them directly into the Towne; 
S* Hugh Midleton” riding back from the Towne met Sandys and told him the 





(1) In Parliament of 1685 M.P. for Salisbury, and described as of ‘the Close, 
Salisbury.’’ See Macaulay’s Hist., vol. i. p. 331, for report of an important speech by 
Mr. Wyndham. 

(2) Sir Edward Seymour, M.P. for Exeter, who had recently inherited a baronetcy, 
of whom Macaulay says, “in birth, in political influence, and in parliamentary abili- 
ties, was beyond comparison the foremost among the Tory gentlemen of England.” — 
Hist., vol. ii. p. 167. 

(3) Of Bryanstone, Uo. Dorset. 

(4) Brother of the first Baron Dartmouth, and one of the grooms of the royal bed- 
chamber (?). 

(5) Henry Jermyn, created Baron Dover in 1685. 

(6) John Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough. 

(7) James Fitzjames, natural son of James II. 

(8) Edward Hyde, son of Henry, Earl of Clarendon, M.P. for Co. Wilts. He went 
over to the Prince of Orange, upon which his father exclaims, ‘‘O God, that my son 
should be arebel! The Lord in his mercy look upon me and enable me to support 
myself under this most grievous calamity.” 

(9) Described in the Gazette as Major Littleton, of the Royal Regiment of Horse. 
(10) Described in the Gazette as Captain in the Regiment of St. Albans. 
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centrys fired upon him, where upon he turned and marchd back to Axminster 
where he joyned S' Fra: Compton and the rest of the Regiment. 

Major Norton, to St. Albans Regiment was in their hands at Honyton a 
whole day, and when upon their persuasion he would not stay, they took away 
his horse, arms and money, only three ginnys, and let him goe. Major Norton 
acquainted the King that Coll: Tolmash had desired him to deliver this message 
to him, or to any Gen! officer, that if the King began to hang, they would hang 
all they took, and begin w™ those they tooke at sea, who the King kaew, His 
Ma* said he knew nobody but a poor priest, and my Lord Dover sayd certainly 
they meant him then. Mr. Fergus Grahame delivered me a letter from Mr. 
War of my Ld Preston’s! office, w“" acquainted me, that by an Expresse from 
Manchester, they understood that the Lord Delamare, at the head of fifty horse, 
had openly declared for the Prince of Orange, and that great numbers came to 
him, that he was going thence to Nottingham to joyn the Earle of Devonshire. 
Inclosed in Mr. Warre’s packet, was a letter from the Bp. of Bristoll,* concerning 
the dispatch of his war** for the B"*« of Exeter, uppon a mistake that I was 
my Lord Prestons Sec’. I answered His Ld?® letter that night, and inclosed it 
to po . . to sollicite it both w“ I put in Mr. Warre’s letter. I had likewise a 
letter of the 5‘* from Jack Ellis at Dublin. 

We went to supper, E. of Ranela, Ld Drumlarick,‘ Harry Boyl,’ Mr. 
Kitely, Kendal and myselfe, to E of Rochesters, after supper Mr. Kitely went 
to Court and returned back w™ the news that the King was not well, that he 
had bled a great deal at the nose, and was let blood ten ounces, and that he had 
thereupon put of his jorney to Warmister the next day: Mr. Kitely and 
myselfe went to our lodging through the rain it being a very wet stormy night. 

No; 21". About nine a clock I went to the Prince of Denmarkes, lodging 
where I met the E of Rochester and C Lauzun* in the outward Room walking, 
and Mr. Kitely at the fireside reading a letter w*" he told me brought all the 
news, and being writ in a very ill hand he gave me to read, w"" I did. It was 
from Ed : Main Brigadeer of horse from Warmister, though wout date, and 
directed to the Ld Churchil, Lt Gen!! of his Ma“** fforces at Salisbury. The 
letter was to this purpose, yesterday, Sarsfeild’, being comanded out from this 
place, w 70 Guards and light horse, and 50 Granadiers and Dragoons on 
horseback, went to Bruton where it was sayd there were a party of the enemy, 
but he finding them gon from thence sent one of the Troopers in a disguise 
that knew the country to bring inteiligence of them, who brought back word 
that they were gon the day before to Wine Caunton.* He marched thereupon 
to Wine Caunton, and had not a Miller run from his house, and gave Notice of 
the K* forces coming, the enemy had all been surprized in the Towne, but on 
that notice they got out and lined the edges of the lane, w“* when Sarsfeild saw, 
Lutrell dismounted his Granadiers and Dragoons, and went on the inside the 
hedge to them, he received their fire and gave the enemy fire very close, and 
killed thirty of them. Sarsfeild thereupon entered the Gate through the Lane, 
they took six prisoners not above three escaping of all that party, their Lt whose 
name was Cambel was killed. Of the K* forces, one Pettey of the Ld Dovers 
Troop and two more killed, Turbervil, of the Ld Churchils Troop shot throw 
the thigh, Web, Cornet of Dragoons, mortally wounded (viz. shot through the 
body), there were twelve more of the enemys party in the Towne w“ Sarsfeild 
did not see that escaped. 





(1) Richard Graham, Viscount Preston, appointed Lord President of the Council in 
this year. (2) Trelawney. 

(3) Warrants. (?) 

(4) James Douglas, Earl of Drumlanrig, eldest son of the Duke of Queensberry. 

(5) Brother of the second Earl of Orrery, who died in Flanders in 1693. (?) 

(6) Antonine, Count of Lauzun. See Macaulay’s Hist., vol. ii. p. 186. 

(7) Col. Patrick Sarsfield, an Irish Catholic gentleman of great influence and a brave 
soldier. 
(8) Now spelt Wincanton; the Ccivision of the name into two words is interesting. 
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After reading this letter we went into the Prince, where I read the letter 
to him, and after that to the Duke of Ormond at his lodging. We all went to 
the Cathedral to prayers, and from thence to Court, where I spok w™ Cap‘ Bury, 
Trelawnys Cap‘ L', who came expresse to the King w"™ this letter, who told me 
that a L' of Barnard Howards, whose name he knew not, went out w" a Party 
of 50 dragoons on Munday, and brought news of a party of men that were seen 
about Bruton, but could not give any manner of acc‘ of them w‘ they were. 
Whereupon Major Gen" Kirke was very angry, and the next day sent out 
Sarsfeild upon the action mentioned in the letter; he added that Kirke had 
sent notice to the Towne of Wine Caunton to use the wounded men w" all 
manner of care and civility, or else he would use the Towne very ill. The 
Duke of Ormonde had a letter from Coll. Trelawny to the same purpose w" 
that of Maine. About eleven a clock His Ma“® came out of his Bed chamber, 
he had bled at the nose in the night and looked very thin and Pale, His 
Physitians would not allow him to eat fflesh and he chose sugar sops, and was 
not to stir out of the house that day. 

Wee dined at the Earle of Rochesters, viz. E of Ranela, Coll: Sunderland 
Ld Drumlangrig, Harry Boyl, Kendal & myselfe, after dinner I waited on Ld 
Drumlangrig to M" Blaithwayt! to see for room for his horses, w™" was taken 
up that morning, soe that we went to the Towne house where Quarter Master 
Gen" Maxwel kept his office; and He gave his Ld? Billets for his horses. 
While I was in the Towne House The Earl of Melfort came in, and immediately 
was brought to him a Sea man, who having owned that he landed at Brixham 
in Torbay, and talked to a soldier of L* Coll: Langston, who had escaped from 
Honyton as if he incouraged him to goe in, was suspected for a spy. The 
soldier sayd the seaman had told him, that The Prince of Orange gave three 
shillings aday to all his horse, & halfe a years advance, and sayd that if the 
Prince marched towards Bristoll, he would easily rayse three or four thousand 
men. The seaman owned all this, and sayd he would have liked himselfe to 
trayle a pike in the King’s service, and that he was going to London, but wanted 
mony, and went not by the sea side for fear being pressed ; that the Dutch had 
taken a small ship he was in, but put him on the shoar at Brixham, the day 
after the Prince Landed. Ld Melfort threatened him that if he did [not ?] con- 
fesse win three hours, he had not long to live, but he persisted and confessed 
nothing. From thence His Ld? and I went to Court, where we were told that a 
letter came from a party of horse, of my L* Arrans Regiment at Shirmister, to 
the Gen", to acquaint him that the Prince was pressing carriages & horses all 
over the Country, and had sent partys of his horse to Chard & Crookehorne.’ 
The K came out of his Bedchamber about six a clock, he looked very thin and 
pale, and went in a litle time again to his Bedchamber, where he bled again at 
the nose. About seven the Earle of Feversham arrived from Warmister whither 
he went early in the morning, to speak to the officers & soldiers that were there. 
His Ld? drew them all out, and acquainted them His Ma"® intended to have 
been there himselfe, but that he had a great cold. That he was informed there 
were great jealousys and suspitions amongst them that if he overcome he intended 
to destroy the protestant Religion, and especially the Church of England, but 
His Ma“® did assure them by him, he had as much kindnesse for them as they 
could Desire, and that he would establish the Church of England as much as 
any Protestant Prince ever could. His Ld? acquainted the King how chearfully, 
the soldiers shewed their beleive, by their frequent shouting & Huzzas. I asked 
his Ld? privately what he heard of M" Seymour, he told me he was certainly at 
Exeter w" the other two named of his company. Fergus Grahame came out of 
the Bedchamber, and told me that the K was extreemly weakned w™ his bleeding, 
soe that he could hardly put his hand to his head to put on his Spectacles. 

Harry Slingsby told me the Dep’ Leiuts of Yorkshire, had appointed ail the 
Gentlemen of that County to meet on the 27" instant, w°" was supposed by him 
w" an intention of joyning w the P of Orange. 





(1) Secretary of War. (2) Now Crowkerne. 
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The Physitians appointed a doze of Laudanum for his Ma‘ this night. 

One of the P of Oranges Dragoons, that was at Wine Caunton, after the 
Skirmish got a horse, and came to the K* forces at Warmister as a diserter ; his 
name was Alexander Frasier, and was formerly a soldier in Gen!! Douglas Com- 
pany in Holland. He sayd there were but twelve killed of their number at Wine 
Caunton, and all the rest besides the six taken Prisoners escaped, their party 
was about 50 and they came to get horses, but he told soe many storys that 
very few beleived them; but took him for a Lying Rogue and one that intended 
to returne again as soon as he could get anything. 

‘* No". 22%. I went out about ten of the clocke in the morning went to E of 
Rochesters E DrumLanericks M* Boyl they were all gon abroad. I went to 
Court, a very rainy morning, dyned at E of Ranelas house, E Rochester, Ld 
Churchill, 8‘ Jo: Laniere, Ld DrumLanrick, Col: Sutherland, Harry Boyl, 
Kendal, and Kitely : [E. of Aan: told us the K& had ordered two hundred days 
pay to all the officers that returned from the Ld Cornbury, and 5£ a peice to 
the private soldiers'] Ld Churchil sayd Seymour had the promise of Ranela’s 
place at Exeter railing on that subject. After dinner I went home w™ the E of 
Rochester, from whence we went both to afternoon prayers, from thence 
returned ; after, went to Court, the K& came into his outward Room looked very 
pale had bled at the nose two or three times in smal quantitys; eat noe flesh 
yet. Went to the Coffe house w™ Mr. Boyl, from thence returning met Coll : 
Grahame, Privy Purse, in the Churchyard. Went to Court, heard that our fleet 
had suffered much by the storms. Blaithwayt told me he had a letter from 
the Isle of White, that ten of our ships were come in very much shattered, and 
that there was noe news where the other were. Went from Court to the Chan- 
celor’s house to the Privy purse, who suped there w™ him, L® Griffin of Bray- 
brook (newly made soe), Fergus Grahame, the Chancelor, anda cosen of his; from 
thence went w™ Coll: Grahame to Court, where a Council of the Gen!! officers 
were met in the Bedchamber, E of Feversham, Ld Churchil, St Jo. Laniers, 
L' Gen! Douglas came in at last, E of Peterborough, E of Ranela Blathwayt, 
Coll Grahame told me having spoke w Feversham, that we were to march 
again. Came home in Ranelas coach about ten of the clocke at night. 

No. 23", About ten of the clocke went to Ld DrumLanericks lodging in 
the morning, from thence to the Prince’s, as I went out I met Sarsfeild, who 
told me we were all to march back again. The Prince told us there was order 
to recall the troops from Warmister, and that we should returne again to 
London. A short time after came in E of Rochester, D of Ormond, & Kendall, 
the last told me the carriages were ordered to be sent away towards London, 
we went to Church and after that to Court, where it was in everybodys mouth 
that the King was to returne on Munday at farthest. The K* came out of the 
Bedchamber looked better than he did but pmle still, the two Battallions of the 
Guards were ordered to March towards London, the Irish Dragoons and two 
Batallions of the Irish Guards to Portsmouth, and began their march accord- 
ingly. We dined at the E of Rochesters, D of Ormond, E Feversham, Ld 
Ranela, Ld DrumLanrick, Harry Boyl, Mr. Kitely & myselfe. After dinner 
went to Church, from thence to Court, where E of Aylesbury told me that my 
Ld Midleton had acquainted the King of his opinion, and told him he could 
not discharge the trust of his office, if he did not advertise him of what was the 
only thing w™ could save him in this extreemity, w™ was the imediate calling 
a Parliam* ([Col. Webb brought us news from Wine Canton that there were 
about 100 horse of the Pr. army at Sherburne.*] Coming from Church I was told 
we were now going to London for it, in the evening the K* declared he would 
goe on Sunday to Winchester, and from thence to Farnham the next day, & soe 
to London, w™ I acquainted the E of Roch: w™, and we came to Court where 
he spoke to the K% and took a resolution to goe the next day to Winch" to 
avoid meeting the King upon that road. 


Cuares T. Garry. 





(1) Written in margin. (2) Written in margin. 




















THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAIREUTH. 


“ How many things by season season’d are 
To their right praise and.true perfection !”’ 


Far away from the stream of ordinary continental travel lies the little 
Bavarian town of Baireuth. It is widely removed from all the accre- 
dited centres of German thought and life, and seems to have dropped 
entirely out of the busy struggle and turmoil of modern civilisation. 
Yet Wagner with unlimited resources at his command, with a monarch 
at his side who was able to help him, and did help him freely in the 
way he cared for most, with all Germany to choose from, deliberately 
selected this obscure nook among the Bavarian Highlands in 
which to put before his fellow-men his best work as a musician and 
a dramatist. It was not the mere eccentricity of genius, but a clear 
knowledge of what were the best conditions within his reach, that made 
him choose a home for the creations of his brain, where he could have 
an audience who must needs have been content to turn aside from 
the beaten track to listen to what he had to tell them, and where he, 
in his turn, could secure them absolute freedom from the distractions 
of their everyday life. 

But even this remote corner of Europe had incident and excitement 
enough during the first part of August. On Sunday, August Ist, the 
inhabitants were overwhelmed with sorrow at the news of the death 
of Wagner’s friend and father-in-law, the Abbé Liszt. The next 
morning the town was en féfe, gaily decorated with flags, to do 
honour to the Crown Prince, who came to be present at the per- 
formance of Parsifal, and two days afterwards when he had gone 
every sign of mourning was again visible, even the lamp-posts in 
the streets being hung with black in preparation for the Abbé’s 
funeral. By his own wish the arrangements for that ceremony were 
as simple as possible—‘ without music, and as a poor man”—in 
this way was the great-hearted musician laid to rest. His grave 
was surrounded by many of the greatest living artists, who loved 
him not only for his genius, but for himself. 

How generous and kind Liszt’s heart was may be exemplified by 
his last intelligible words. In a conscious interval he begged 
Madame Wagner to send a certain sum of money to — (one 





of his many pupils), who had written to him imploring his assistance. 
His daughter assured him that she would see to it. ‘Ich werde es 
ihm schon schicken.” ‘I will send it to him in due course.” 
“ Nein, nein,” was his answer; “nicht schon—gleich! Er braucht 


es!” 


“No, no, not in due course but immediately. He needs it.” 
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Liszt lies in the public cemetery, but Wagner’s grave is under 
the lime-trees in the gardens of his own house, ‘‘ Wahnfried.” The 
place is marked by one massive granite slab, on which is neither 
name nor date—a quiet, peaceful spot, surrounded by the trees 
under which he loved to sit. Here, then, at Baireuth, amid the 
scenes that Wagner loved and which are so closely associated with 
his memory, are gathered those who have come to listen to his 
music. 

If one goes to Baireuth it is because one is willing to undertake 
such a journey for no other purpose than to see the representation of 
Tristan or of Parsifal. And it is the entire isolation from the busy 
world beyond that fits the listener to appreciate to the full what the 
master has set before him. Not even in the quiet town itself has 
Wagner erected his theatre. A mile away in the country stands 
the building dedicated to his genius by his beloved friend and sove- 
reign. It is impossible, however, to leave the streets behind one 
and walk out towards the goal of the pilgrimage without bearing 
away a delightful impression of contentment and repose. The 
picturesque old houses, with their tall red roofs and their pointed 
gables, the narrow streets, the large, irregular-shaped market-place, 
all look just as one imagines they must have looked three hundred 
years ago. Certainly the women filling their flat wooden water- 
buckets at the fountain, and leisurely hoisting them upon their strong 
broad backs, are standing and gossiping just as they have stood and 
gossiped for centuries, and just as they will stand and gossip as long 
as the clear little jet of water splashes into the basin below, and runs 
bubbling down the street. The country folk who come jolting up 
the stony street in their long narrow waggons drawn by shambling 
oxen, wend their way to market with a look of placid content, as in 
a place where hurry is unknown. There are a few tenantless 
palaces in the main streets that tell of the departed glories of the 
small princely court once so essential a part of provincial German 
life. A deserted opera-house stands in the centre of the town; 
but this, too, is left far behind as we climb up the hill between 
the linden trees. It is not there, in the haunts of those who are dead 
and gone, that Wagner cared to deliver his message to the living. 
Here is the end of our journey, amid the sunny cornfields and the 
green woodlands. Long-drawn notes of trombones and cornets ring 
out through the summer air. It is the summons to enter the theatre. 
With one last look at the panorama of smiling meadows and faint 
blue hills behind them, we leave the bright sunlight and pass with 
an eager throng into the dim twilight of a great cool theatre, so 
arranged that every seat is facing the stage, and with each tier of 
seats higher than the one in front of it. A perfect view of the 
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great stage is thus obtained by every spectator, while ingress and 
egress are made easy by the fact that there is a separate door to 
every two or three rows of stalls. The orchestra is hidden from 
view, and there is nothing between the audience and the singers 
to distract the attention or destroy the illusion. 

For a few moments there is a buzz of conversation, a flutter of 
suppressed excitement; people turn to see if Siegfried Wagner or 
any other notable person is in the Fiirsten Loge, and then—the 
lights are lowered and a gradual hush falls on the audience, which 
deepens with the increasing gloom, till there is an absolute silence— 
a silence that for a few moments is painful in its intensity. It is quite 
a relief when at length the silence is broken by the single long-drawn 
notes with which the prelude begins. The weird effect produced by 
coming out of the sunshine into the darkened theatre, sitting in 
breathless expectation, and then hearing the splendid Vorspiel of 
Tristan or Parsifal, without exactly knowing where the music 
comes from, is one never to be forgotten. 

This is not a musical criticism—and indeed with Wagner’s music 
criticism is impossible. The so-called “music of the future” most 
certainly requires a “language of the future” to describe it adequately. 
But no one can hear Tristan without feeling that the Love Duet in 
the second act is the most glorious and touching that ever was 
written, and in Tristan’s passionate outpouring of love and longing 
for Isolde’s presence in the third act one cannot fail to realise to the 
full what Goethe meant when he wrote “Nur wer die Sehnsucht 
kennt, Weiss was ich leide!” You leave the theatre deeply moved, 
and feeling that where so much is admirable, criticism of minor 
details is out of place. 

A few words must, however, be said about Parsifal, which is in 
strong contrast to Tristan. In the latter no sacrifice appears too 
great to make for the sake of human love; in the former, absolute 
self-sacrifice for the sake of human souls is the one idea impressed 
on the mind, and the music written on the great themes of “ Faith, 
Hope, and Charity” is equal to the grandeur and breadth of the 
subject. It is difficult to eonceive how operatic music can ever 
reach a greater height of dramatic force or depth of tenderness. 

Such a performance can only be seen where the artists throw 
their whole hearts into the work, deeming it an honour to 
undertake even the minor parts. Fraulein Pauline Cramer, for 
instance (who sang Bragona’s music so splendidly at St. James’s 
Hall this summer), is content to appear as the “ Grailbearer,” 
though she has not a note to sing, and though her name is not 
even mentioned in the programme. But “ when Baireuth calls she 
is ready.” Those who witness the wonderfully impressive service 
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in the Temple of the Holy Grail which takes place in the first act, 
cannot fail to be struck by the solemnity and reverence with which 
the whole scene is carried out. They are made to understand that it 
is no ordinary opera in which the performers are taking part; and 
when the curtain falls not a sound is to be heard, and every one 
leaves the theatre in awed silence. After the second act the audience 
give vent to their feelings, and the applause and shouts are simply 
deafening. The Magician’s Garden, the exquisite music sung by the 
Flower Maidens, the scene between Parsifal and the Enchantress, 
holds the audience spell-bound; and then, in the third act, what a 
daring man Wagner is! The prima donna is on the stage the whole 
time, acting splendidly indeed, but she is only given four notes to 
sing during the whole scene ! 

Where all perform their parts so magnificently it is almost 
invidious to particularise, but the performance on Sunday, August 8th, 
of Tristan was so remarkable, that it would be wrong not to mention 
it as a “red-letter day’’ in the annals of music. Frau Sucher as 
Isolde, and Gudehus as Tristan surpassed themselves; the other 
artists and the orchestra followed suit. From beginning to end there 
was no slip; the excitement was intense; and on all sides as you 
left the theatre you heard the words “ Wonderful, admirable.” One 
leading English musician was so carried away by the excitement of 
the moment as to exclaim, “‘ After that I do not care if I never hear 
another note of music!” 

One cannot help being struck again and again with the fact 
that there is absolutely no point unthought of in the arrange- 
ment of the Baireuth performances for ensuring that the audience 
shall be in the best possible mood for the work on hand. The 
opera begins at four o’clock. After the first act, which takes 
about an hour and a half, there is a pause of at least an hour, and 
the vast crowd streams out of the theatre and splits up into little 
groups on the terrace outside, or disperses among the pleasant by- 
paths of the fields around, to think over and discuss their experi- 
ences. By this means the attention is never kept too long at a 
time upon the strain, and every one returns to the theatre with 
mind refreshed, and with a vigorous zest for what follows. There 
is the same pause after the second act, and in the interval you 
dine comfortably in the verandah of the restaurant in the gathering 
twilight. When at last the third act is over, the stars are shining 
above, and a drive in the fresh night air brings one in a few minutes 
back into the cosy lamp-lit town where so many strangers have 
found a temporary home. 

And what is the general impression left with us by what we have 
seen and heard in the last few hours? There are not wanting those 
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who will declare reverently that Wagner is the greatest composer 
the world has seen, and that it is a grave question whether in one 
art at least finality has not been achieved. Comparisons are made 
with Beethoven, Mozart, and all the older masters not to their 
advantage. Fidelio and Don Giovanni will be instanced to show that 
though the one is so thoughtfully powerful, and the other so beautiful, 
yet they have not the wonderful comprehensiveness of Tristan or 
Parsifal. But surely such comparisons are in their very essence 
uncritical, and those that make them have missed a great deal of 
the message that the composer they hope to exalt, wished to convey 
tous. Wagner has never written anything which is more perfect 
of its kind than the Ninth Symphony or the Twelfth Mass; and had 
Beethoven and Mozart been still alive they would not for their part 
have attempted to place their work in the handling of the orchestra 
side by side with the marvellous development made by Wagner in 
that direction. It would be as reasonable for either of the three 
composers above named to be placed below Bach on the one score of 
the latter’s unrivalled counterpoint. What Wagner attempted, 
and what he has brought to a perfection that is little short of 
miraculous, is the focussing, so to speak, of every conceivable means 
upon the emotion he desired to express. In the achievement of this 
result he has expanded to limits undreamed of hitherto the power 
of the musician over large volumes of concerted sound, produced by 
every kind of instrument. He has imparted to his orchestration a 
variety and a complexity which is the truest art, just because it is 
never inconsequent, and always under perfect control. It so often 
occurs in his operas that three or four different motives are carried 
on at the same time. They are to all appearance quite distinct, and 
yet they form integral parts of the whole plan which is present to 
the brain of the composer. Starting with such a natural faculty of 
combination, Wagner had facilities for putting his ideas into execu- 
tion never enjoyed by any other artist. It is only another tribute to 
his genius that he used this power to the full. If an effect unknown 
before was needed for a particular phrase in the development of a 
musical theme, what was to hinder a special instrument being con- 
structed for the purpose? This is the case in the third act of 
Tristan, where the agonised expectancy of the wounded hero, as he 
waits minute by minute for the coming of Isolde, is at length 
rewarded by the arrival of the ship that bears her to him, only in 
time to see him die and to die by his side. The use of a specially 
constructed wind-instrument in the orchestra at this point produces 
an effect which is simply unearthly. Nor is Wagner great only as a 
musician. The completion of the score, and its adequate rendering by 
voice and instrument, formed to him but one part of the labour he him- 
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self must needs undergo in the task he set himself to perform. His 
librettos were of his own construction, and were worked out theme by 
theme and word by word as carefully as the musical notes. He was 
not content to be a musician only; he wished to be a dramatist as 
well. Nor did he stop there. Every detail of scenic effect and of stage 
management must be carried out according to the scheme of the 
originator, and under his personal supervision ; every pose and ges- 
ture of the actors, even the very costumes they wore, were to him 
matters of essential concern. It cannot then be wondered that a 
genius so bold in its conceptions, and so unflagging in its attention 
to the minutest details, should have produced artistic work in which 
realism in the highest sense of the term is the distinguishing fea- 
ture. Wagner’s claim to greatness lies in the complete mastery he 
obtained as a whole over the subjects he chose for delineation. He 
has established a unity that has not been attained by any other artist 
between the different elements he had to deal with, and music, poetry, 
scenery, and dramatic action are blended together in a perfect accord 
which makes his operatic work unique. To take his music apart 
and compare it with that of other great composers is not reason- 
able unless we do something more. Nor is it a standard of criticism 
which he himself would have tolerated. There is an anecdote 
in this connection which shows how impatient he was of being 
misunderstood by the application to his work of a criterion 
other than he himself intended. A young enthusiast of the extreme 
school came up to the great man after the performance of one of his 
operas, and thinking to show how thoroughly he could appreciate 
the genius of his hero, protested that he needed no stage, no scenery, 
and no acting to help his enjoyment of the music ; all he did was to 
close his eyes and drink in to the full the rapture of the master- 
chords. “I wonder, sir,” retorted the artist angrily, “that you did 
not close your ears as well. Your enjoyment would then have been 
complete.” 

But the time has now come when history can dispassionately accord 
Wagner his proper place in the temple of fame. That this place is a 
high one there can be no doubt. His claim to occupy it is not that 
he is the greatest composer the world has produced, though un- 
doubtedly he is one of the greatest. His immortality is assured, not 
only because he was a mighty musician, but because he was much 
more. Germany may well be proud of a man whose genius was 80 
distinctly the product of his own country, and whose life’s labour 
appealed so direetly to the artistic aspirations of his own century. 
He has taken the old-world legends of the Fatherland from the twi- 
light of history, and put them before his fellow-countrymen in 4 
manner which fully satisfies the requirements of a more complex age. 
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His work is essentially that of a patriot. He is in fact the artistic 
outcome of German unity. It is only under such conditions as those 
obtaining at Baireuth that we can fully realise what Wagner has 
achieved ; and if our patriotism as Englishmen is wounded because 
we feel that outside Germany such conditions cannot be reproduced ; 
if we cannot transplant what is the growth of a foreign soil to our 
own concert-rooms or our own stage without losing much of its 
beauty, we must remember that we have at our own doors a duty to 
perform which is as truly great and even more distinctly national in 
its character. The fellow-countrymen of Shakespeare ought not to 
rest content until they can show the world the dramas of their own 
greatest poet faultlessly presented on a really national stage. If 
what we have seen and heard in Germany brings our thoughts to bear 
upon what we some day might and ought to do here in England, 
we shall have brought home something well worth remembering from 
our visit to the Wagner Festival at Baireuth. 

H. M. Forxgsrong. 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND; BATOUM AND CYPRUS. 


Tue strength of England depends upon the strength of the whole 
empire. Those who proudly boast that the sun never sets upon her 
dominion, may reflect that England, surrounded by her colonies, 
is independent of the outer world for all that constitutes the neces- 
sities of life, and that in the event of a general war, our thirty-five 
millions of inhabitants would be fed and clothed by the raw pro- 
ductions of our world-wide possessions, even should the ports of the 
whole globe be closed against us. The reciprocity of commercial 
interests would bring about the desired result; England would 
receive the raw commodities, while she would return to the colonies 
her manufactures. This fusion of interests should link the mother- 
country with her offspring in a mutual bond of confederation that 
would establish a world within a world, and consolidate our power 
throughout. 

In another century one-half the world may be English-speaking, 
and therefore the chief question for us to-day is, How can the com- 
munication between England and her colonies be best secured ? 

This is a subject of the gravest importance. Common sense 
insists that a practical organisation for the defence of our colonies 
should be determined that would render all commercial routes secure. 

A reference to the map shows the immense advantages which 
Great Britain at present possesses in the occupation of various posi- 
tions which, in time of war, would constitute links in a chain of 
coaling stations, without which it would be impossible for the com- 
merce of the world to be continued. It is, fortunately, so long since 
England was at war with a great maritime Power that we are apt 
to ignore the vital importance of such a question as the necessity for 
an uninterrupted line of coaling depéts. The fact must be faced 
that the power of a fleet depends entirely upon its supply of coal, 
and that, as the commerce of Great Britain is almost entirely depen- 
dent upon steam, our coaling stations must be, if possible, at five 
days’ interval from each other, and certainly should not exceed eight. 

In 1869 the Suez Canal was opened as the new commercial high- 
way towards the East. The dangerous navigation of the Red Sea 
prohibits the employment of sailing vessels, therefore the entire com- 
merce of that route is dependent upon steam. It is evident that 
in time of war that route would become impossible unless the coal 
supply could be assured. At the present moment England possesses 
Gibraltar, Malta, Cyprus, and is in occupation of Egypt. Upon the 
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western side of the Suez isthmus she is therefore safe. On the east 
she holds Perim, Aden, Ceylon, Bombay. South of the equator, near 
Madagascar, Port Louis in Mauritius is an invaluable station. 
Madras and Calcutta, in the Bay of Bengal; Penang and Singapore, 
in the Straits of Malacca, Hong Kong, on the route to Canton and 
Shanghai, are all very worthful; Port Hamilton, which has recently 
been occupied, completes the chain from China to Japan. 

We thus see a series of coaling stations from England to Japan, 
vid the Suez Canal, which would in a general European war give 
us the control of the Eastern route. 

To appreciate the importance of these positions we must invert our 
status, and consider that we are an enemy of England; let us say 
France. 

The recent acquisition of Madagascar by France will enable her 
to form a coaling depét, but she will have no chain; she would 
positively be unable to reach that point should she be engaged 
in a war with us. The Mediterranean would be occupied by a 
British fleet supported by the line of stations from Gibraltar ; Egypt 
is under British influence and occupation, to ensure the security 
of the canal passage; therefore from Plymouth to Port Said, and 
from Port Said to Yokohama, there would be a continuous and 
unbroken chain of stations upon which our fleets, whether naval or 
mercantile, could depend for a supply of coal. 

There are a few persons of considerable experience who have 
astonished me by advocating the Cape route in time of war in pre- 
ference to that by the Suez Canal. There is no reason why both 
these routes should not be adopted at the option of all vessels outward 
bound ; but it must be remembered that the Cape route is impossible 
to vessels homeward bound, owing to the strong westerly gales of 
southern latitudes. 

The postal authorities, too, are compelled to prefer the shortest 
route; that is unquestionably the Suez Canal. In case of emergency 
the Government would naturally be compelled to select the quickest 
route for transport of troops to India, which would be the Suez 
Canal ; therefore in time of war there can be no doubt that without 
any abandonment of the long sea route by the Cape of Good Hope, 
the Isthmus of Suez would be preferred as the direct course towards 
our Eastern possessions. It becomes under the circumstances an 
absolute necessity that the route from England vid the Mediterranean 
to the East should be rendered independent, and that the coaling 
stations should be practically impregnable. 

There are advantages upon the Atlantic line which cannot be 
denied ; we have St. Helena and Ascension, without which it would 
be impossible for a war vessel to steam at full speed from Brest or 
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Toulon to the Cape of Good Hope. No enemy’s steam cruiser could 
venture into those Southern seas in the total absence of coaling 
stations, therefore it is argued that our commercial fleet would be 
safer by that route than by the Mediterranean; but I argue that the 
power of Great Britain must be undeniably paramount in the Medi- 
terranean to ensure the direct and rapid passage vid the Suez Canal 
to India. If we cannot ensure that, our stations at Gibraltar, Malta, 
and Cyprus are but exposed positions, requiring defence, instead of 
strongholds to protect British interests, and the sooner we evacuate 
them the better. 

I am not one of those peace-at-any-price politicians who would 
give up territory for the whim of an idea, whether it be Ireland 
at our own doors or Cyprus at the extcemity of the Mediterranean. 
The argument put forward by some persons (who claim to be intelli- 
gent Englishmen) that England would be stronger without her 
colonies or India, is simply based upon an absurd acknowledgment 
of incapacity. It might as well be argued that a rich man would be 
happier, and could exist more frugally, if he exchanged his mansion 
for a four-roomed cottage. I have reasonably taken for granted that 
England can be rendered independent of the whole world for a supply 
of the necessaries of life by her own colonies should a general coali- 
tion against her close all foreign ports; we shall therefore be depen- 
dent upon our colonies should the Great Powers be united as our 
enemies. 

It will accordingly be admitted that our chain of coaling 
stations must not only be continuous along our maritime commercial 
routes, but they must be strongly fortified, as they would become the 
salient points of attack. In addition to this necessity will be the 
establishment at convenient intervals of dockyards for the repair of 
ironclad vessels. At the present moment the greater number of our 
coaling stations are defenceless, and there is no dockyard where a 
first-rate man-of-war can be repaired between Malta and Hong Kong. 
When I visited the latter station in 1881 it would have been entirely 
at the mercy of a Russian squadron should war have been suddenly 
declared. 

There must be a general reform in this apathetic indifference to 
facts, unless we are resolved to succumb to some unforeseen dis- 
aster. For some years lately the British Administration has declined 
to regard the actual danger face to face, and has endeavoured 
to avert its gaze from the inevitable; we have been so absorbed with 
the home struggles of political parties that the true aspect of foreign 
affairs has been unheeded by the public. A bombardment of Alex- 
andria and the wanton destruction of a city through utter careless- 
ness, was followed by an immediate advance on Cairo without a 
policy. This display of political fireworks was the commencement of 
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well-known complications which lost the Soudan to Egypt and 
brought disgrace upon our reputation. We declared to the Sultan, 
to the Khedive, and to the world, that we had no intention of 
remaining in Egypt for a longer term than six months; that our 
object was to restore the authority of the Khedive and to reform the 
Administration ; after which, as the political family doctor, we should 
retire, without afee. This was three years ago, and we are in Egypt 
still. 

In front of Egypt, only sixteen hours distant, lies Cyprus; we 
are there also. And there we must remain if the uninterrupted 
passage to the East is to be assured. 

An important question to the British public in this connection 
is, “‘ Who is to be our enemy?” From what quarter is the impend- 
ing danger? The answer is unquestionably, Russia. There may 
be occasional jealousies on the part of France, but she has too much 
to lose, too much to fear, to lightly incur the responsibility of another 
war in Europe so long as a Bismarck exists upon her frontier ; but 
Russia is a giant from whom the wrestling match of war could wring 
no prizes. There can be no doubt that the interests of Great Britain 
and Russia will always clash, not only in Eastern Europe, but in 
Asia. It may be said that the interests of Great Britain and of 
France clash in Egypt; but to the French, the policy in Egypt is 
one solely of sentiment. We may therefore assume that Russia 
is our real antagonist, while France is a possible adversary that 
may form a hostile alliance against us with the Northern power. 
This is the contingency of the future for which England must be 
prepared. Let us, then, regard our position and consider the proba- 
bilities of a war with Russia. 

The late Lord Beaconsfield acquired Cyprus as a place d’armes. 
This acquisition was a set-off against the action of Russia which had 
secured the occupation of Batoum, Kars, and Ardahan in Asia Minor. 
The position of Batoum, at the south-east corner of the Black Sea, 
forms a close communication with the harbour of Sebastopol in the 
Crimea ; thus a powerful Russian fleet would possess four secure 
bases of operations in those land-locked waters—Odessa, Nikolaev, 
Sebastopol, and Batoum, embracing the coasts of north, east, and 
south. The line of fortified positions from Batoum inland, Arda- 
han, and Kars, would be supplied from Batoum as the base, should a 
Russian army advance into Asia Minor. 

The roadsteads on the west shore of the Black Sea are notoriously 
dangerous, as there is no adequate protection from the north-easterly 
gales; Varna, Bourgas, and Kustendjé could not be relied upon 
during eight months of the year. Although it might be difficult for 
a Russian fleet to force the passage of the Bosphorus, there can be 
no question of her authority in the Black Sea, and the Turkish posi- 
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tions Trebizond and Sinopé upon the south coast lie at her mercy, 
together with those already named upon the west. Russia is 
therefore absolute in the Black Sea, and could close the entrance to 
the Bosphorus. 

I cannot conceive the reason for so great an increase in the Russian 
naval force of the Black Sea unless this object has been held in 
view. The stoppage of the Bosphorus mouth would completely para- 
lyse the entire trade of the Danube, and would act as a blockade of 
the long line of Turkish shore, while Russia would be free to pour 
in supplies and troops for an invasion of Asia Minor from Batoum. 

Such a movement would check the natural operation of an Anglo- 
Turkish force should we be in alliance with the Sultan. Russia 
would advance on Afghanistan upon the first favourable oppor- 
tunity, when the death of the present Ameer, or some other cause, 
should have been followed by rebellion. Already a pretext has 
arisen, and a border quarrel may at any time become the signal for 
a general conflagration. Should Russia advance upon Afghanistan 
and be encountered by a British-Indian army, the first counter 
movement should be an Anglo-Turkish advance across the Caucasus 
to interrupt her communications with her rear. Had Kars, Arda- 
han, and Batoum remained in the hands of Turkey, a magnificent 
base for such an operation would have existed, the fact of which 
would have imperilled a Russian direct advance towards India. No 
unprejudiced observer of the past thirty years can have hesitated to 
admire the unflinching persistence of Russia in planning and gradu- 
ally carrying into execution a carefully prepared scheme for this 
advance ; while a certain set of English politicians have steadfastly 
closed their eyes to an intention that has been manifest to the whole 
world except themselves. 

In 1877 Louis Kossuth wrote, “ The Eastern question is a question 
of Russian power. ‘Hinc omne principium, huc refer excitum.’ 
This is the summary of European interests considered from the 
European point of view. Every policy is either a cheat or a fallacy 
which does not take this fact as a starting-point.” In 1873 General 
Valentine Baker Pasha, then Colonel of the 10th Hussars, accom- 
panied by Lieutenant Gill, R.E. (since murdered together with 
Charrington and Palmer by the Arabs), organised an expedition at 
his own cost to survey the line of approach to Merv, which was 
then considered the objective point of a Russian advance. The 
result of this expedition was published in 1876 (Clouds in the East), 
and, as usual, the importance of the information, since verified by 
events, was totally unappreciated by the British Foreign Office. 
It will be interesting to consider some facts therein stated, and to 
reflect upon the rapid fulfilment of the Russian policy then pro- 
phesied by the author. He takes it for granted that the Caspian 
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must be accepted as the base of a Russian advance on India and 
says :— 


‘*We know that Russia is now planning expeditions against the Tekés, 
who were not in contact with her at Khiva, and who occupy a part of the old 
Persian frontier, and that fertile and well-watered territory which forms the 
main road for the march of an army from the Caspian to Herat...... 

‘‘A most important question still remains for review, viz., the influence 
which future railways will have, both strategically and politically, upon the 
country now under consideration. This again becomes a great question of 
policy, for here a passive line of action is sure to succumb to the active. We 
may consider that it would be advantageous for us not to increase the facility 
of land communication between Europe and India. But, if Russia takes the 
contrary view, not only will railways in course of time connect the east and 
the west, but all those railways will be constructed in Russian interests, and 
for Russia’s strategical advantage... . . Railways would completely obviate 
those difficulties of transport, supply, and want of water upon which the 
security of India from attack now depends. For the concentration and supply 
of large bodies of men, a plentiful rolling stock is absolutely requisite, and a 
break of gauge at once neutralizes this supply. Russia, and Russia only, has 
foreseen this difficulty. On her western frontier she has considered the dif- 
ferenee which railways would make in any future invasion from the German or 
Austrian side, aided by all the rolling stock of either of those two countries, 
and she has broken her gauge at her proper frontier. Thus, by withdrawing 
her rolling stock she renders her railways practically useless to an invader. 
In the great strategical system of railways which she has inaugurated since the 
Crimean war, this object has never been lost sight of. Uniformity of gauge 
within her own territory, and a different gauge from other countries that 
border on her, has been carefully maintained.” 


Since the above was written, in 1876, the strides of Russia have 
been unceasing. What was then foreshadowed has already come 
to pass. The Teké Turkomans have been not only conquered, 
but they have become the allies of the conquerors. A Russian 
railway has actually been completed to Merv, and a British Commis- 
sion is now engaged with the Russian authorities in marking a 
boundary on the confines of Afghanistan! Within the last few 
weeks Russia has defied the terms of the Berlin Treaty, by 
declaring Batoum to be no longer a free port! 

The Black Sea has thus become a Russian lake. 

If we contrast the activity of Russia with the apathy of England, 
there is nothing to surprise us in the present positions of the two 
rival powers. In 1876 General Valentine Baker endeavoured to im- 
press upon the public the extreme importance of the question in these 
words. Speaking of Afghanistan he said: ‘“ Russia is now approach- 
ing so near that we cannot afford to leave this important outwork of 
India in a chronic state of anarchy. The difficulty must be met, and 
it should be met boldly. The first most important step in the pacifi- 
cation of this country would be the construction of a railway through 
the Bolan to Quettah, which should be carried on from there to 
Herat, and with a branch from Candahar to Cabul. Such a line 
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would bring the whole trade from this part of Asia to Kurrachee, 
and its stragetical importance would be immense. It would to a 
great extent neutralise the projected Russian line to Tabreez, by 
bringing trade from the south instead of through Persia to Russia; 
and (should it become necessary to preserve Afghan independence) 
it would enable us immediately to concentrate a force at Herat long 
before Russia could hope to occupy that all-important position by a 
march from the Oxus. But at present Russia, even at Samarcand, 
is nearer to Herat than we are at Shikapoor. In a strategical point 
of view this is of vital importance.” 

It must be remembered that Merv is only 240 miles from Herat, 
key to India. And Russia, now mistress of the Black Sea, has railway 
communication from the Caspian to Merv, and her base is thoroughly 
protected by the possession of a fortified Batoum. Russia has thus 
arrived at a position that will enable her at any opportunity to assume 
the initiative. Is it possible that England will remain inactive with 
these astounding proofs of Russia’s determination ? 

Great empires built up by energy and conquest cannot be held and 
governed on narrow views. The conditions of war are not now what 
they once were ; campaigns are now decided in a few short weeks, 
and victory lies with those who have made the most careful pre- 
paration. To trust to hastily-organised levies when the emergency 
arises, is to court defeat, for armies are only consolidated by patient 
care and skilful forethought. Yet we still trust with blind con- 
fidence to that “silver streak”? which only protects our own home, 
and we seem content to leave the safety of the greatest empire that 
the world has ever seen to the hazards of chance or the mercy of 
our enemies. If England is at length awakened to the danger, the 
question arises, “What is she to do?” By vacillation and delay 
England has allowed Russia to become the mistress of the Black Sea, 
and to create and render secure her line of communication to the 
Afghan frontier. Plainly, then, we must now meet any Russian 
aggression upon India in Afghanistan, and so this part of the ques- 
tion may be dismissed. But the position now occupied by Russia in 
the Black Sea enables her to threaten our shortest line of communi- 
cation with North-west India, and so we must at once set about 
strengthening that line at the endangered point, which lies anywhere 
between Malta and the entrance to the Suez Canal. This must have 
been a foreseen necessity when a secret agreement between Turkey 
and England was arranged for the British occupation of Cyprus. 

When the British troops disembarked upon that seldom-visited 
island, in 1878, a chorus of indignation was raised by Mr. Gladstone 
and his party against Lord Beaconsfield, and Cyprus was declared to 
be a ridiculous acquisition that would be a useless incumbrance and 
a costly addition to our already too numerous settlements. The un- 
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swept filth of ages blocked the narrow thoroughfares of the Cypriote 
cities, and an exceptionally bad season prostrated the British force with 
sickness. Cyprus was accordingly branded with the reputation of a 
pestilent place, that would be the grave of Europeans. The unused 
harbour of Famagousta was declared to be silted up, and accordingly 
unserviceable, which fact having been assumed, afforded a corres- 
ponding satisfaction to all those political pessimists who had con- 
demned the acquisition of the island. 

Lord Wolseley, then Sir Garnet Wolseley, was appointed High 
Commissioner. The towns were cleansed; a sanitorium was estab- 
lished upon Mount Troodos ; Admiral Sir Geoffrey Hornby entered 
the harbour of Famagousta, and anchored there the Mediterranean 
fleet of first-rate ironclads; the roadsteads of Lanarca and Limasol 
were found to be excellent ; the troops recovered their health ; the 
island has paid its way in spite of the Turkish tribute of £96,000, 
and there is no public debt. Cyprus is now the healthiest station 
belonging to Great Britain. The pessimists were wrong; Cyprus has 
been a success. The best witness to this fact is Sir Robert Biddulph, 
G.C.B., who has recently retired from the command which he has so 
ably conducted, and to whose wise administration the prosperity of 
the settlement is mainly due. We have now to regard Cyprus as 
a place d’armes, for which purpose it was occupied by the British 
force of ten thousand men in 1878, at a time when war with Russia 
was imminent, and as a fortified post or link in the chain of com- 
munication which unites England to India. An examination of 
Cyprus as a strategical position will induce a wide consideration of 
our actual position. 

In my opinion, the whole Eastern Question, and with it the ques- 
tion of Cyprus, depends, so far as England is concerned, upon the 
integrity of Turkey as our ally; we have done little for her, and 
we may expect too much. We have assumed the enormous respon- 
sibility of the Protectorate of Asia Minor under conditions which we 
must know would never be fulfilled. Turkey promised to reform the 
abuses of her internal administration, &c., &c. Anybody who knows 
Turkey must have been aware that such a reform was impossible. 
Can the Ethiopian change his skin or the leopard his spots? Honest 
administrative material does not exist in the Ottoman Empire, and 
the value of the promises of the Porte have been exemplified since the 
Crimean war. Under these circumstances, the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention is in a questionable position. We have assumed the Protec- 
torate of Asia Minor conditionally ; we occupy Cyprus conditionally ; 
and should Turkey fail to perform her promises in the government 
of her Asiatic provinces, we have a back door for an escape from our 
onerous engagement. Unfortunately, English diplomacy is cele- 
brated for back doors. In the Berlin Treaty we entered Cyprus 
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through a back door, and we may possibly retire through the same exit. 
Notwithstanding our professed sincerity, the Turk has become an 
unbeliever in the faith of treaties and political engagements; he 
believes most thoroughly that “should British interests require the 
sacrifice of honour, England will somehow or other manage to slip 
through the Ottoman fingers, and escape from her alliance when 
called upon to meet Russia in the field.” 

The position of European Turkey is that of a dislocated and dis- 
membered empire, which upon the next explosion will be reduced 
to the small piece of land on the Bosphorus between Constanti- 
nople and the lines of Tchataldja. Turkey will cease to be a 
European Power, and upon the outbreak of the next Russian war she 
will be discovered as represented by Asia Minor, in the vital points 
of which—Batoum, Ardahan, and Kars—the claws of the eagle are 
already fixed. A Russian advance from these positions will, accord- 
ing to the terms of the alliance, compel Great Britain to exhibit 
herself as the champion of Turkish rights in armed defence of Asia 
Minor. 

Under all the circumstances of the risk and responsibility assumed 
by England in a defensive alliance with Turkey under the title of a 
protectorate of Asia Minor, the Cyprus Convention is highly un- 
favourable in its conditions. The island should have been conveyed 
from Turkey and transferred as a free gift to England, as a position 
necessary for her occupation under the probable contingencies of the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance, and it should have at once become an 
integral portion of the British Empire. 

These were the opinions which I expressed when I studied the 
question in Cyprus during 1879. Since that time there has been 
war between Servia and Bulgaria. The latter State has amalgamated 
with Roumelia, and Greece has only been restrained from war by the 
blockade of her coasts by the combined fleets of Europe. Russia has 
defied the Berlin Treaty, and declared Batoum to be no longer a free 
port. My forecast of the future, expressed eight years ago, has been 
sufficiently verified to induce us to examine the precise terms of our 
engagement :— 

“Tf Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of them shall be retained by 
Russia, and if any further attempt shall be made at any future time 
by Russia to take possession of any further territories of his Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan in Asia, as fixed by the definitive treaty of peace, 
England engages to join his Imperial Majesty the Sultan in defend- 
ing them by force of arms.” 

There is the agreement, which admits of no doubt whatever. 
England further bound herself by these conditions :—‘ That if Russia 
restores to Turkey, Kars, and the other conquests made by her in 
Armenia during the last war, the island of Cyprus will be evacuated 
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by England, and the Convention of the 4th of June, 1878, will be at 
an end.”’ 

Instead of restoring Kars, Russia rivets her hold upon Batoum, 
which means that she never intends to restore either Ardahan or 
Kars. England is thus forced to make a counter-move, and incor- 
porate Cyprus with the British Empire. Cyprus should become our 
possession absolutely, and should be fortified by us as an advanced 
post. 

Although at first sight it would appear that Cyprus is beyond the 
sphere of military operations in Asia Minor, it must be remembered 
that Alexandretta and other places upon the mainland are most 
unhealthy ; therefore, in case of war with Russia, Cyprus would not 
only be valuable as a coaling-station, but it would form the required 
place @armes for the concentration of troops, and it would become 
the strategical base of operation for all movements, both by land and 
sea. If England is the ally of Turkey, and she can depend upon the 
integrity of that alliance against Russia, there is not so much need 
for such a station, as all the Turkish ports, cven through the Dar- 
danelles, would be open to our ships. The occupation of Cyprus 
would therefore suggest that a far-seeing Government had con- 
sidered the possibility of a Russo-Turkish alliance, and had therefore 
determined to secure a picd-d-terre in a strategical position that would 
entirely dominate the east coast of the Mediterranean, while our fleet 
should blockade the entrance to the Bosphorus. 

These views which I entertained after a careful examination of 
the physical geography of Cyprus, coupled with a personal know- 
ledge of the west coasts of the Black Sea, and a limited acquaintance 
with the Crimea, have remained not only unchanged, but have been 
strengthened by the current of events. The time has arrived when 
England must act with resolution upon some thoroughly determined 
policy that will ensure the confidence of Turkey. It is ridiculous 
to suppose that with our small army we can resist the advance of 
Russia unaided by allies; Turkey is our natural ally, and without 
her material assistance England would be impotent in Asia Minor. 
Should Russia advance on Afghanistan (which means India) the 
counter movement would be an attack upon the Crimea, and upon 
her positions, Kars, Ardahan, and Batoum. This would be an under- 
taking of the first magnitude, and should Russia seize the opportunity 
and occupy the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus entrance from the 
Black Sea, that passage might be closed toa British fleet, and it 
would be hardly possible to interrupt the Russian communications. 

Even if Austria and Hungary were our allies, they would be 
powerless to operate against Russia in the Black Sea should the 
mouth of the Bosphorus be closed. It is evidently the game of 
Russia to obtain possession of the Asiatic shore from Batoum to 
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the Bosphorus entrance, which would not only give her the command 
of the passage, but would open the route for an advance upon Con- 
stantinople from the East. 

If such be the policy of Russia—and after the events of the last 
few days who can doubt that it is ?—a powerful combination against 
her would be necessary, and England should lose no time in preparing 
for the struggle. A Russian advance towards India must be met by a 
counter attack in Asia Minor and the Caspian. A coalition of the 
States of Eastern Europe—Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Turkey—in addition to England, should operate in the Crimea 
and in Asia Minor. The importance to Russia of Batoum, Ardahan, 
and Kars would then be thoroughly appreciated by herself and by her 
adversaries, who have foolishly permitted her to occupy strongholds 
that will at any rate delay, if not prevent, the advance of an army 
towards the Caspian. 

The time has arrived when every patriotic Englishman should 
awaken to the necessity of preparation. The facts are patent: Russia 
is ready to make use of the first favourable pretext for renewing the 
Eastern question ; this time she has the advantage of fixed positions 
within the heart of Asia Minor, and a railway terminus at Merv that 
will serve as a base for an advance upon Herat. England is unready ; 
torn by conflicting factions, wearied by party struggles which have 
demoralised the country, we have lost heart at home and reputation 
among foreign States. The weakness of England is the signal for a 
forward stride by Russia; the announcement is therefore made that 
“ Batoum is no longer a free port.” 

The advent of a Salisbury ministry supported by Lord Hartington 
will once more restore a prestige that caused the voice of England to 
be respected in days gone by, but unless the people of England 
unanimously support that Government with the determination to 
uphold the interests and the honour of their country, the voice of 
England in the affairs of Europe will soon be “vox et preteria 
nihil.” 





SamurL W. Baker. 





Tue quickness and adroitness with which Russia is gliding down 
the eastern coast of the Black Sea, must certainly strike all those 
who consider the length of time and the heavy sacrifices employed 
by her statesmen in bygone times in the similar advance on the 
Caspian Sea. From the time when Ivan the Terrible wrested the 
important town of Astrakhan from the hands of the Tartar Khan, 
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up to the recent date of the capture of Tchekishlar, nearly three 
hundred years had to elapse; whilst the advance on the Black Sea 
scarcely necessitated half that time. Russia accomplishes her work 
in a much smoother way than England does in spite of all the perfect 
means of information at the disposal of England, and the superior 
diplomacy which Englishmen like so much to boast of. It is very 
natural that Russia, having succeeded a long time ago in converting 
the Caspian into an exclusively Russian water, should strive to gain 
a similar position on the Euxine. The start was made on the Crimean 
shores, then followed annexation of the apparently unimportant Circas- 
sian ports, at the occupation of which English statesmen grumbled a 
little, whilst the other European powers were in part indifferent to 
the Czar’s schemes in this part of the world, in part delighted with 
the humanitarian work of Russia, who was said to have put down the 
abominable traffic in Circassian slaves and to have established order 
amongst the incessantly-fighting mountaineers of the Caucasus. 
Unchecked and unopposed, Russia had therefore full leisure to proceed 
southwards, and although the acquisition of Batoum was deemed by 
the enragés of the Muscovite press a very poor compensation for the 
heavy costs of the late Russo-Turkish war, the cabinet of St. Peters- 
burg was well aware of the great value of the tit-bit they were allowed 
to swallow, notwithstanding all the opposition of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

A friend of mine, who happened to take an active part in the late 
Berlin Congress, related to me how surprised the representatives of 
other European powers were on witnessing the efforts made by the 
English delegates to preserve this small unimportant place from the 
grasp of Russia; they could not discover any motive at all for the 
opposition of Lord Beaconsfield, and it was taken for a simple freak 
of the English diplomatist. Well, Russia thoroughly understood 
what she was aiming at; she was fully aware of the fact, that 
Batoum is the deepest and safest harbour on the eastern shore of the 
Black Sea, measuring close in shore from thirty to fifty fathoms, that 
it is sheltered from the most violent storms, and that in former times the 
Turks themselves always used this place as the starting-point for their 
expeditions to the interior of Circassia and of the Caucasus in general. 
I can well imagine how old Gortchakoff and the polite, but astute 
Schouvaloff, must have smiled on seeing the restriction put upon Russia 
in the so-called free-port clause, for they knew beforehand that stipula- 
tions can never bind the hands of Russia, and really, the ink with which 
the treaty was signed by the Russian plenipotentiaries was hardly 
dry, when measures contrary to the obligations accepted in Berlin 
were taken and sanctioned in St. Petersburg. I shall not speak of 
the great hurry with which the construction of the railway towards 
Tiflis was inaugurated and finished; a railway by which the 
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northern line running from Poti was suddenly made useless, and the 
many millions spent upon the harbour of the last-named place 
literally thrown into the sea. For this Russia may have had a 
valid excuse in the notoriously unhealthy climate of Poti, although 
Batoum itself is not entirely free from fever—but how can we explain 
the excessively hard, nay, cruel measures adopted against the newly 
subdued Mohammedan inhabitants of Batoum, measures quite excep- 
tional with Russia in her contact with newly conquered Moham- 
medans? It must be borne in mind that the great majority of the 
population of Batoum and its environs was Mohammedan and be- 
longed to the nationality of Zazes, a hardy race, which has furnished 
at all times the best sailors to the Ottoman navy. Their unshakeable 
faithfulness and fervent zeal for the Islam have always been 
remarked even amongst the most fanatical Mohammedans. Of 
course such a population could not be quite welcome in a place 
destined to become a future place d’armes, and no sooner had the 
Russians taken over the reins of government, than the Lazes, other- 
wise a free and independent people, were subjected to such vexatious 
rules and unbearable exactions, that nearly two-thirds of them left 
their ancestral home, and without being able to sell their property, 
migrated to Asia Minor. A migration to Asia Minor being equal to 
starvation and hopeless perishing, we may well guess what has 
become of the poor Lazes driven from their homes; but even this 
hard lot did not frighten the remaining portion into patient sub- 
mission to the Russian yoke, as the emigration to Turkey is still 
going on. 

The place of the Lazes having been filled up by Armenians -and 
Russians, the politicians at St. Petersburg have pretty well attained 
the goal of their desires. The majority of the Batoum population is 
now Christian; the old Moslem town has nearly entirely disap- 
peared, new streets have sprung up, and a formerly Mohammedan 
town has been turned suddenly into a Christian one. Whilst this 
metamorphosis was going on under the shelter of the title of a 
free commercial port, the military authorities of the place were 
indefatigable in carrying out orders from St. Petersburg, which 
were totally contrary to the spirit of the Article of the Berlin 
Treaty, expressly framed to prevent Russia from converting Batoum 
into a naval stronghold. 

The fortifications, consisting of three huge earthworks lined in the 
interior with stone walls, and provided with roofed cannon-stands and 
port-holes, had been begun shortly after the conclusion of peace 
with Turkey, and soon after the ratification of the Berlin Treaty. 
As a proper illustration of the good faith of Russia, we may quote 
the fact that a foreign consul residing at Batoum having privately 
asked a Russian officer how it came that they were in such a hurry to 
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act against the obligations entered into at Berlin, got the answer, 
“You are mistaken, sir; we do not build, we rather destroy the 

fortifications left by the Turks.” Of course this novel method 

of destruction went unremittingly on until the soi-disant future 

Marseilles of the Black Sea was turned into a Kronstadt; and as by 

that time the strong inimical Mohammedan element, too, was happily 

put out of the way, Russia had only to wait for the proper moment 

to take off the mask, and declare Batoum to be no more a free com- 

mercial port. This she has now done. 

The reason for having found the present a favourable moment is 
a twofold one. As most important we must consider first the 
feverish zeal shown by Russia in the completion of her great line 
of communication, running from South Russia across the Caucasus, 
and along the northern frontier of Persia to Merv and finally to 
Bokhara and Samarkand. In this gigantic line, the Turcoman 
portion of which is far from being finished, Baku and Batoum 
play a decidedly pre-eminent part; and we can easily understand 
that Russia, laying a particular stress upon the last-named place, 
was anxious to discard every possibility of interference with her 
future schemes in Central Asia. It is scarcely fifteen months since 
—the relations between England and Russia growing daily more 
threatening—-Batoum was loudly proclaimed to be the place from 
which the English would try to enter the Caucasus, and from which 
the Turks would try to stir the Mohammedan mountaineers to revolt. 
Considering England’s strong optimism, and the still stronger 
sluggishness of the poor Turks, this rumour was certainly one of 
the most fantastic ever invented by coffee-house politicians; but 
it found, nevertheless, believers in official Russia, and even at that 
time the ultimate repudiation of the Article of the Berlin Treaty 
was already foreshadowed. We were told by a_ semi-official 
paper published in the Caucasus, that Russian trade suffered greatly 
through the free competition of foreign merchants, and that the 
custom-house line erected behind Batoum was too expensive for the 
government, &c., &c.—pretexts which have been quite recently 
repeated in the official press of St. Petersburg, but which were by 
no means effective enough to hide the real intention of Russia, 
which is, the creation of an uninterrupted and in all respects safe line of 
communication from South Russia across the Caucasus to Central Asia, 
the future camping ground of the Czar’s army against India. 

In her effort to glide stealthily along the eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, Russia has besides had in view the extension of her com- 
mercial and political influence over Armenia and Anatolia, as well 
as the future grasp of the Asiatic side of the Bosphorus. What- 
ever may have been the result of the recent annexation of 
Kars, Ardahan and the environs, Batoum is, up to the present, 
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simply a military outpost, for the commercial influence over 
Armenia is still greatly in the hands of other European nations, 
who will be driven from the market only when Russia will be 
able to close the ports on the eastern coast of the Black Sea. The 
annexation of Batoum will soon be followed by that of Trebizond, 
Samsun, &c., just as the occupation of Batoum was preceded by the 
seizure of Anapa, Sukhum-Kaleh, &c., for the government of St. 
Petersburg has never swerved from its quietly-conceived and well- 
digested original plans, and still less can they be deterred by harm- 
less threats and diplomatic remonstrances. This policy of Russia 
on the eastern coast of the Black Sea corresponds entirely with 
that adopted by former conquerors in this region, for, beginning 
from the mythical times of the Argonauts, up to the conquests of 
the Turks, it was always pre-eminently the eastern and not the 
western coast of the Black Sea towards which the main attention 
has been directed, and from the possession of which the sway over 
the northern and western coasts has been easily secured. How- 
ever fantastic it may seem, there is no doubt that Russia’s recent 
move in Batoum is in strict connection with her policy in Bulgaria 
and with her future schemes on the Danube. The larger her pos- 
sessions on the east coast of the Black Sea, the larger and the 
more extensive will become her influence over Varna and the Danube 
embouchures ; and our statesmen can rest assured that the growl 
uttered at Batoum does not only refer to Central Asia, and does not 
designate England as the sole enemy of Holy Russia, but it origi- 
nates also from the pain of the wound lately inflicted at Sofia, 
and now revenged. There ought not to be any doubt on that 
point, and the recent utterances of the German press, referring to 
the exclusively English interest in Batoum, is utterly erroneous 
and dangerous. It is just the very thing Russia wishes to be 
believed. By keeping closely to the eastern coast she has tried 
mainly to avoid raising the jealousy of Austro-Hungary and 
Germany ; and the shortsightedness of political writers in the last- 
named countries, who protest against being made the cat’s-paw of 
Great Britain in her Central Asian troubles, must have delighted 
the astute Russian politicians. 

It is precisely this double-faced intention manifested by Russia in 
her repudiation of the Article 59 of the Berlin Treaty, from which 
Germany and Austro-Hungary ought to infer the necessity of a 
strict and close alliance with Great Britain against Russia’s menacing 
attitude in the East. Nothing is more childish and preposterous 
than the opinion of a certain class of political writers, who, partly 
from an ill-concealed mischievous joy, partly from shortsightedness, 
are anxious to make the uninitiated reader believe that Russia’s 
policy in the East threatens merely and exclusively England, and 
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that Central Europe has not the slightest reason to be troubled by 
the continual encroachment of the northern Colossus upon southern 
Asia. If Germany imagines that with an incessantly increasing 
industry and trade she is able to dispense with the markets of 
Armenia and Asia Minor, and if Austro-Hungary is indifferent to 
Russian influence being paramount on the Balkan peninsula, then 
of course the said Powers may adopt the course devised by these 
writers. But I hardly believe that the value of the Pomeranian 
grenadier could be permanently fixed in the face of Russian restless- 
ness ; a change of policy will and must take place, and the time for it 
has now come. It is really astonishing that English diplomatists do 
not perceive the great encouragement they have continually given to 
Russia by the indulgence and condescension shown her. In 1870, when 
Russia was anxious to put aside the bar thrown in her way through 
the late Paris Treaty, she acted only after having received the sanction 
of the European tribunal at the Conference of London, whilst quite 
recently in the Batoum Question she found such a demand quite 
superfluous, and proceeded according to her own pleasure and good 
will. To-day she repudiates this article of the Treaty, to-morrow 
she will discard another, and, judging from the intrepidity of Russian 
diplomacy, we may be well prepared to see all international obliga- 
tions ridiculed at St. Petersburg, and all treaties wantonly torn into 
pieces. 

The end of Batoum as a free port does, therefore, by no means 
belong to what may be called political bagatelles. It ought to 
be taken as the last straw which must break the back of the camel 
of European optimism, unless they have already provided in certain 
quarters effective measures to check Russian progress at the very 
moment they like to do so—a possibility which may be well doubted ; 
or that they have fixed beforehand the share in the spoil allotted to 
each of the Great Powers—an assumption which is still more 
unfounded. 

A. Vampéry. 
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OUR NATIONAL VICE. 


Ovr nation has a multitude of vices. Is there any vice that cannot 
be charged against us? But is there one vice that is head and 
shoulders above all others? Is there one that, by its stature and its 
sway, dominates over all around it? We have lately had compara- 
tive statistics from Italy, showing the proportion of murders, assaults 
with intent to kill, immoralities, commercial frauds, and the like. 
Under the first three heads England is comparatively innocent. But 
commercial frauds would thus seem to dominate. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, in his Essay on Commercial Morals, seems to confirm this 
charge. We are, however, plunging into the democratic period, and 
have become of late profusely and shamefully factious. But as yet 
faction does not dominate over our other vices, or over our patriotism. 
We are told that under the crust of our national Christianity there 
lie unimaginable depths of immorality and unbelief: nevertheless it 
cannot be said that this, or any of these, or all of them together, 
constitute our national vice. Let us, therefore, test this matter by a 
series of questions. 

I. Is there, then, any one dominant vice of our nation? To 
answer this let us ask :— 

1. Is there any vice in the United Kingdom that slays at least 
60,000, or, as others believe and affirm, 120,000 every year ? 

2. Or that lays the seeds of a whole harvest of diseases of the most 
fatal kind, and renders all other lighter diseases more acute, and 
perhaps even fatal in the end ? 

3. Or that causes at the least one-third of all the madness con- 
fined in our asylums ? 

4. Or that prompts, directly or indirectly, 75 per cent. of all 
crime ? 

5. Or that produces an unseen and secret world of all kinds of 
moral evil, and of personal degradation which no police court ever 
knows and no human eye can ever reach ? 

6. Or that, in the midst of our immense and multiplying wealth, 
produces not poverty, which is honourable, but pauperism, which 
is a degradation to a civilised people ? 

7. Or that ruins men of every class and condition of life, from the 
highest to the lowest, men of every degree of culture and of educa- 
tion, of every honourable profession, public officials, military and 
naval officers and men, railway and household servants; and what is 
worse than all, that ruins women of every class, from the most rude 
to the most refined ? 
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8. Or that above all other evils is the most potent cause of destruc- 
tion to the domestic life of all classes ? 

9. Or that has already wrecked, and is continually wrecking, the 
homes of our agricultural and factory workmen ? 

10. Or that has already been found to paralyze the productiveness 
of our industries in comparison with other countries, especially the 
United States. 

11. Or, as we are officially informed, renders our commercial seamen 
less trustworthy on board ship ? 

12. Or that spreads these accumulating evils throughout the 
British Empire, and is blighting our fairest colonies ? 

13. Or that has destroyed and is destroying the indigenous races 
wheresoever the British Empire is in contact with them, so that 
from the hem of its garment there goes out, not the virtue of civilisa- 
tion and of Christianity, but of degradation and of death ? 

There is not one point in the above questions which cannot be 
shown by manifold evidence to meet in one, and one only, of our 
many vices. Of what one vice then by which we are afflicted can 
all this be truly said? Is it not the language of soberness to say 
that if such a vice there be, it is not one vice only, but the root of 
all vices? Mr. Gladstone has said, in words which have become a 
proverb, that the intemperance of the United Kingdom is the source 
of more evils than war, pestilence, and famine ; and to this it must be 
added that the intemperance that reigns in our nation does not visit 
us periodically like war, but year by year in permanent activity ; 
that its havoc is not sporadic but universal; that it is not intermit- 
tent but continuous and incessant in its action. It is no rhetoric 
therefore, nor exaggeration, nor fanaticism, to affirm that intempe- 
rance in intoxicating drink is a vice that stands head and shoulders 
above all the vices by which we are afflicted ; and that, comparing the 
United Kingdom, not only with the wine-growing countries of the 
south, which are traditionally sober, but with the nations of the north, 
such as Germany and Scandinavia, which are historically hard 
drinkers, we are pre-eminent in this scandal and shame; and that 
intemperance in intoxicating drink may, in sad and sober truth, be 
called our national vice. 

II. Let us pursue our search a little farther. If all these mani- 
fold evils spring from intemperance in intoxicating drink, from what 
does this pre-eminence of intemperance in intoxicating drink itself 
arise? Is it an epidemic, or an endemic? or a property of our 
British blood, or a national inheritance which has become inseparable 
from our race? No; its prevalence at this moment and its exten- 
sion year by year are traceable to two causes. 

As a nation we were always mighty drinkers of ale, and the 
Statutes at large have endless ineffectual enactments to repress the 
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evil. We then began to be strong drinkers of wine, and both ale and 
wine flowed on in a deepening flood; but the mightiest evil which 
is now upon us had not as yet arisen. For the last three hundred 
years alcohol, which till then had been almost confined to scientific 
experiments and to certain trades, became not only a common drink, 
but an agent with which both ale and wine were medicated, giving 
to them new and intenser qualities of intoxication. The wines of 
Spain and Portugal are not only medicated for their transit, but for 
iue English taste. It is true, indeed, that our national tradition of 
intemperance is an inheritance of more than a thousand years, and 
the history of our national shame may be seen summed up in a book 
called The Discipline of Drink. Evidence is there given how kings 
and parliaments strove to restrain the evil by legislation, and how 
bishops and councils both made and enforced severe penitential 
canons against the intemperate. For the last three hundred years 
these canons have had no application; and the legislative enact- 
ments have resulted in a system of licensing laws of which it will 
not be too severe a sentence to say, that all their barriers have 
been overwhelmed and swept away in the swelling flood of intoxi- 
cating drink. 

It is not to be denied that the voice of intemperance is an heir- 
loom which cleaves to us like the shirt of Nessus. 

But these evils might perhaps have been brought by legislative 
and moral authority within some control were it not for two causes 
which have lifted it to its fatal pre-eminence. The first cause is the 
enormous capital of one hundred and thirty or one hundred and forty 
millions which is annually employed in the supply and sale and dis- 
tribution of intoxicating drink; and the other the complicity of 
Government in raising more than thirty millions of revenue from the 
same trade. 

For the sake of brevity, the capital employed in the drink trade 
may be called a monopoly, held in the hands of some hundreds of 
distillers and wine merchants, some thousands of brewers and pub- 
licans, and all these with their servants, covering the whole country, and 
numbering altogether nearly half a million of persons. It is obviously 
the interest of these capitalists to drive onward their trade with all 
possible activity and expansion. The greater the demand, the better 
for them ; the greater the supply, the greater the multiplication of 
the places and facilities of sale. They do not intend to make the 
population of the United Kingdom drunk ; but in the prosperity of 
their trade the facilities of drunkenness are necessarily multiplied, and 
the increase of drunkenness is inevitable. The statistics of the 
police in cities and boroughs, and throughout the country, are often 
quoted to show that intemperance is not upon the increase ; but such 
statistics really prove nothing. They exhibit only what may be 
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called criminal intemperance, that is, drunkenness coupled with con- 
travention of the law. The police are instructed not to interfere with 
man or woman, however drunk, if they are quiet, and their feet can 
carry them home. They are charged only to arrest those that are 
“dangerously drunk” or “helplessly drunk.” Such statistics are 
absolutely valueless in the inquiry we have before us, namely, as to 
the extent of the moral, personal, domestic, private, and public vice 
of intemperance. It is enough to call attention to the fact of the 
steady increase, far exceeding the ratio of the increase in the popula- 
tion, both in the places where intoxicating drink is sold and in the 
capital which is employed in the trade. In the year 1829 the places 
of sale were about fifty thousand; they are now nearly two hundred 
thousand, that is fourfold ; but the population has hardly doubled. 
Eighteen years ago, that is about the year 1868, the capital employed 
was estimated at eighty-two millions. In 1880 it was estimated at 
a hundred and thirty-eight millions. Some years ago, in the time of 
commercial prosperity and of high wages, the amount was estimated 
at between a hundred and forty and a hundred and fifty millions. 
Among all the trades in this country there is only one that always 
prospers. Every trade at this moment is depressed, but the Drink- 
trade is always increasing; fresh capital is always ready; and the 
commercial interests of the great capitalists in this monopoly must 
always prompt them by all efforts to take advantage of every opening 
to increase their profits. On one side are ranged the interests of this 
monopoly, the capital of which exceeds the capital employed in our 
great staples of iron or cotton or cloth; on the other are ranged 
the welfare of the people of the United Kingdom, the sobriety of our 
race, the order and well-being of homes, without which no common- 
wealth can long endure, for the political order rests upon the social, 
and the social order rests upon the domestic life of men. This is a 
great controversy, and a vital issue. It is on its trial before the 
supreme tribunal of the public opinion and of the popular will of the 
nation ; and for the last thirty years the public opinion and the popular 
will has been rising and spreading, resolved to try this issue against 
the powerful and growing Drink-trade in behalf of the life and 
homes of the people. 

Much more ought to be said on this first cause of the evils under 
which we suffer, but it is necessary to pass to the second cause, 
namely, the complicity of our Government in raising one-third of 
its revenue from the trade in intoxicating drinks. It is the most 
prosperous trade, and therefore the most readily taxable. The rich 
do not complain of it, and the intemperate pay no heed to price. It 
has also a virtuous aspect, which is, nevertheless, illusory, namely, 
that by raising the price of drink the facilities of intemperance are 
diminished. It is certain that the most ascetic Chancellor of the 
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Exchequer will go on resting in confidence on the tax on intoxicating 
drink. His interest in its prosperity is only second to the interest 
of the great monopoly. It has been found in India that the taxes 
on drink and the taxes on opium are the readiest means of relieving 
the revenue, and the natives have in vain petitioned the Government 
to withdraw from this complicity, pleading that so long as it is the 
interest of the Government to raise the revenue by such taxes, the 
consumption and the sale of intoxicating drink and drugs will always 
increase. The same and more profoundly must be the belief of her 
Majesty’s lieges in the United Kingdom. 

III. Unless what has hitherto been said can be refuted, our 
intemperance is not only the national vice but a national danger. It is 
precisely in our great industrial cities and centres that the vice of 
drunkenness is most rife; and it needs little reflection to foresee 
what would be the condition of those centres, if, as some years ago, 
our great industries were to fail. When men and homes are suffer- 
ing there is little reasoning. Hunger has no logic, but it has a burn- 
ing thirst. The safety of the commercial world is being sacrificed 
to swell the profits of the Drink-trade. But the safety of the Com- 
monwealth is above both, and ought to interpose its mandate. 

Hitherto the capitalists of the Drink-trade and their friends, both 
political and interested, have swayed the elections, the House of 
Commons, and the Government. But in proportion as the suffrage 
has been extended to the people, men who know the needs and 
desires of the people have been sent to Parliament. The people have 
long lost confidence in licensing authorities. They wish to protect 
themselves. The friends and advocates of the Drink-trade have 
posed as the friends of the people. They have assumed to speak in 
the name of the people, and to plead their cause. We have been 
told that the people need and wish for public-houses. It is strange 
then that the most popular House of Commons should contain nearly 
three hundred members pledged to local option; and about half of 
them in favour of a direct local vote. It is surely intolerable that 
public-houses should be put down in the midst of the homes of our 
working men without their consent. It is they who suffer. It is 
they who pay for the evils of drink. It is their homes that are 
wrecked, their families and children that are ruined. Every motive 
of justice prescribes that they should be locally and personally con- 
sulted, and that they should be able by a free vote to speak for 
themselves, and to protect their own homes. 

Our national vice will never be corrected from above. 

Governments, magistrates, and police have laboured, or seemed to 
labour, for these three hundred years to diminish or to control the 
spread of intemperance. They are too remote to influence the 
millions of the people. The coercive power of the police defeats 
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itself. What is wanted is not a mechanical repression, but a dynam- 
ical power which can only be found elsewhere. It has never been 
found in the upper classes of society. They are too far removed 
from the life of the people to be conscious of the immensity of the 
evils which exist below their own level in life; or they are directly 
interested as capitalists, or as possessors of house property; or they 
are prejudiced by the imprudence and exaggeration of certain 
persons, and will neither see nor listen; or they are too delicate 
to touch so vulgar a subject; or they are refined free livers them- 
selves; or they are thoughtless of the wreck of souls; or, though 
never intoxicated, they are sometimes not sober ; or they belong to the 
pessimum genus otiosorum, the worst sort of idlers, triflers, and jokers, 
who, if they are ever serious, lament the evils of intemperance and 
then mischievously obstruct the labours of more earnest men who are 
striving to save men, women, and children from the havoc of drink. 
It is a sad truth that, though in our upper classes there is an ardent 
and resolute minority labouring against our national vice, there is a 
vast majority, either too deeply interested, or too little in earnest, to 
help those whom, consciously or unconsciously, they are persistently 
hindering. It is such as these who were forward some years ago in 
opposing Sir Wilfrid Lawson, because his Bill, as they said, was only 
a Permissive Bill, and not an Imperial and universally coercive Bill. 
They well knew that before such an universal coercive bill could be 
carried the end of the world would come. Andif it had been carried 
it would have been a dead letter, for nothing could have enforced it 
short of Martial Law. Nevertheless, men of this kind were wont to 
declaim eloquently on the impossibility of making a nation sober by 
Acts of Parliament, and arguing that sobriety can only be attained 
by moral means. 

We heartily accept this half-truth, and it is precisely because we 
believe that our national vice can only be cured by a spontaneous, 
national, and moral movement, that we affirm that the only adequate 
power for its correction must come not from above, but from below. 
It is in the people themselves alone, who have been so long beset by the 
multiplying facilities for intemperance, by the ubiquitous activity of 
the Drink-trade, by the almost irresistible attractions of gin-palaces— 
it is only in the spontaneous action of the people, rising with their 
high moral sense in reaction against the system which has so long 
made their homes desolate and their lives intolerable, that an adequate 
remedy can be found. We have already seen that, in the measure in 
which the electoral suffrage has been extended, the people have 
returned to Parliament men pledged for Local Option. A still more 
luminous proof of this fact may be found in our Colonies, in which 
popular self-government exists in its fullest and healthiest form. 
Already in the Dominion of Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, 
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the young and popular Legislatures have closed the public-houses on 
Sunday, and are giving powers of Local Option to the people. It is 
impossible not to foresee that the example of the Colonies will re-act 
upon the mother country. Already Scotland and Ireland have 
Sunday Closing Acts. In spite of every form of evasion and oppo- 
sition, the Sunday Closing Actin Wales holds its ground. Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Cornwall with a singular unanimity, have forced upon 
Parliament the Sunday Closing Movement. For the last six or seven 
years their Bills have been blocked, talked out, and contemptuously 
rejected. But this will not be for ever. There is an onward move- 
ment in the public opinion and in the moral sense of this country 
which renders it inevitable that before long the people will obtain 
from Parliament a local vote in the matter of public-houses, as they 
already possess in the matter of education. 

Some years ago the Pali Mall Gazette, in treating of the suffrage of 
women, avowed its belief that, if women could vote, the Permissive 
Bill would be carried at once. Nothing can be more certain; for as 
our national vice wrecks the domestic life of the people, it is upon the 
women of the United Kingdom that the full and fierce misery spring- 
ing from intemperance falls in its dire intensity. 


Henry Epwarp, 
Cardinal Archbishop. 
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Tue present political situation is at once so complex and so entirely 
without parallel or precedent that our readers will, perhaps, pardon 
us for discussing it, in detail, and with reference to the past, of which 
it is the logical outcome. It seems to us that the importance of the 
defeat sustained by Mr. Gladstone in the recent General Election is 
even now generally underrated. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Gladstone appealed to the country in the firm belief that the 
“masses”? were with him, and in favour of his Irish policy. He 
reckoned, and his Whips reckoned, not without reason, upon the - 
magic of his personality, and Mr. Schnadhorst counted no less con- 
fidently upon the power of the Caucus, to insure success. In the old 
House Mr. Gladstone found a majority of 30 opposed to his Home Rule 
schemes ; in the new House the majority was increased four-fold, to 
120. Yet this fact, striking as it is, does not give us any adequate 
measure of the unpopularity of his policy. Out of the 1,300,000 
persons who in the last election cast their votes for Mr. Gladstone, 
not more than 300,000, it is fair to assume, approved of his Irish 
Bill or Bills; the vast majority even of Liberal electors voted for 
Mr. Gladstone, and not for Home Rule. Furthermore, the Con- 
servatives carried the elections solely because of Liberal abstentions. 
The full significance of Mr. Gladstone’s defeat is, accordingly, to be 
found in his unparalleled popularity and in the overwhelming supe- 
riority in numbers of Liberal as opposed to Conservative voters. The 
book may, therefore, be regarded as closed: a vast majority of the 
inhabitants of these islands is opposed to any scheme which accords 
to Ireland a separate legislature. And yet Mr. Gladstone does not 
appear to understand this, the palmary fact in the present political 
situation. Both by acts and words he contemns the opinion of the 
people. The honours conferred by him before his resignation of 
office have all a flavour of the policy rejected at the polls. For 
services in the Leeds elections Mr. James Kitson was made a baronet, 
and for loyalty to his leader Sir Thomas Brassey obtained a peerage. 
Implicitly by such aets as these, and explicitly in public speeches, 
Mr. Gladstone declared his resolve “to continue to struggle till his 
efforts are crowned with victory.” 

It is this constancy in inconsistence on the part of Mr. Gladstone 
which compelled the Liberal Unionists to take up the position they 
did, at the beginning of this month. In their first meeting at 
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Devonshire House, Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain resolved 
no longer to content themselves with a policy of passive resistance 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Home Rule policy, but determined to go a 
step further and assert their adherence to Liberal traditions and 
principles by taking up their seats on the front Opposition bench, 
while lending the Conservative party the assistance of their counsel 
and support. The Liberal Unionist leaders thus broke finally with 
Mr. Gladstone and with his policy of separation, and set themselves to 
dispute his claim to the allegiance of Liberal members of Parliament. 
The real parliamentary contest, therefore, is not now as heretofore 
between the Liberals and the Conservatives, but between Lord Har- 
tington and Mr. Chamberlain on the one hand and Mr. Gladstone on 
the other. Nor is this contest so unequal as it may appear to be at 
first sight. A large majority of Liberal members, like a large majo- 
rity of Liberal voters, supported Mr. Gladstone in spite of his Home 
Rule policy, and not because of it. They followed the unrivalled 
party manager who had so often led them to victory and the rewards 
of victory ; and nine out of every ten of them believe now, as they 
believed twelve months ago, that a separate Parliament in Ireland 
would soon become an independent Parliament, and would, from the 
very beginning, work evil to the Irish loyalists, while weakening 
the power of Great Britain and undermining her authority among 
nations. The majority of Mr. Gladstone’s followers are idolaters of 
expediency, and devout worshippers at the shrine of self-interest ; 
but whatever convictions they possess, are against Mr. Gladstone’s 
scheme. Let the Harcourts, the Mundellas, and the rest once under- 
stand that Mr. Gladstone is indissolubly wedded to his Irish policy, 
and that there can be no union of the Liberal party, and therefore 
no rewards for its members until Mr. Gladstone resigns the leader- 
ship, and they will quickly return to their former professions, and 
go over to Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain in order thereby 
to regain their seats on the Treasury bench. Sudden “ conversions” 
are usually followed by quick relapses, and Mr. Gladstone, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, has already had good reason to doubt the 
fidelity of these proselytes to his new faith. 

It is only three weeks since Mr. Arthur Arnold inveighed in 
the columns of Zhe Times against the supposed intention of the 
Conservative Government to confine the business of the present 
extraordinary Session to the voting of the necessary supplies. 
Such a proposal, we were told, would be resisted by the Glad- 
stonians and Parnellites to the very uttermost as unconstitutional. 
But in the meantime more prudent counsels have prevailed. This 
part of the Conservative programme, when put forward in the 
Queen’s speech, was mildly deprecated by Mr. Gladstone, and there 
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the opposition to it ended. Weare betraying no confidence when we 
say that this change of front on Mr. Gladstone’s part was brought 
about by the knowledge that the bulk of his own adherents would 
not support him in extreme courses. The rift between Mr. Glad- 
stone and his followers is already noticeable ; it will widen into a 
complete breach as the conviction is forced in upon the mass of 
Liberal members, that, so long as Mr. Gladstone leads them, a union 
of the whole party is impossible. The wiser among them are already 
looking back longingly to the old days of party union and party 
triumph, and are little minded finally to forego the flesh-pots, seeing 
that Mr. Gladstone has not even got the appointment of the door- 
keepers. Besides, these recent perverts to Parnellism must often 
remind themselves that Mr. Gladstone is an old man, and if Mr. 
Gladstone were shortly to pay the debt he owes mortality, their lot 
would be exceedingly unsatisfactory. Within a few years at most 
Mr. Gladstone must retire from the scene, and then nothing would 
remain for his lieutenants but to make tardy peace with Lord Hart- 
ington and Mr. Chamberlain. In fine, the followers of Mr. Glad- 
stone do not enjoy the prospect of wandering for six long years in 
the wilderness of Opposition only to eat “humble pie” at the last. 
Such convictions as they possess, and the promptings of self-interest, 
alike counsel them not to adore the setting sun all too devoutly. As 
we have seen, their lip-loyalty to their leader is even now nearly 
spent. They have already refused to follow Mr. Gladstone’s lead, 
and this is but the beginning of the end. 

No wise man puts his faith in numbers. There is an energy 
in strong conviction which often gives the victory to the weaker 
battalions. And no one questions now that in this conflict between 
the supporters of Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain on the one 
hand, and Mr. Gladstone on the other, all earnest, reasoned conviction 
is on the side of the Unionists. These men have sacrificed self- 
interest and put to hazard their reputation and position in the party 
for the sake of an opinion. Everyone knows now that Mr. Cham- 
berlain surrendered the reversion of the Liberal leadership rather 
than follow Mr. Gladstone in his new departure. The man who 
refused such a prospect may surely be regarded as above the suspicion 
of interested motives. Still, having chosen their way, in all honesty, 
the Liberal Unionists are now kept in the narrow path by every con- 
sideration of expediency, as of honour. In the present condition of 
things, as revealed by the elections, three out of every four of them 
are dependent for their seats upon Tory support. We may be sure, 
then, that they will do nothing, save on compulsion, to bring about 
a change of Ministry and a dissolution of the present Parliament. 
They are young and the great protagonist is old; they have time on 
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their side, and, if they but possess their souls in patience, ultimate 
victory is fairly assured to them. 

For these reasons, then, and many others which it would take us 
too long to expound, we believe that in the contest between Lord 
Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain on the one side, and Mr. Gladstone 
on the other, the former will emerge victorious. 

It has been said, we know, that their steadfastness yet remains to 
be put to a supreme test. ‘Suppose,’ says some clever Polus, 
“that a follower of Mr. Gladstone should bring in a measure dises- 
tablishing the Church of England, how could Mr. Chamberlain vote 
against it?’ The fact is that in sucha case Mr. Chamberlain would, 
like a sensible man, sacrifice what he regards as the lesser for the 
greater good. Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, and their 
followers, are calmly prepared to go to any length in order to preserve 
the Union. This they all regard as the stronghold of their present 
position. And so it may safely be predicted that all Mr. Gladstone’s 
wiles and subterfuges will be without effect. And if, on the other 
hand, Mr. John Morley’s prediction should chance to verify itself, 
and Mr. Parnell’s followers should bring about another strike in 
Ireland against the payment of the judicial rents, or if, to put it cour- 
teously, the disappointment of Irish hopes should lead to raids by 
moonlight and midnight outrages, then, too, the Liberal Unionists 
will support the Conservatives in enforcing contracts and in repress- 
ing crime. 

As a matter of fact, there is only one contingency which could at 
all threaten the permanence of the alliance at present existing 
between the Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives. If we suppose 
the Conservatives capable of pursuing a headstrong and foolish 
policy, that would involve the country in serious danger, then, and 
only then, the Liberal Unionists might be forced to leave them in 
the lurch. But this contingency is manifestly so remote, that it 
need not be taken into account. The Conservative leaders are not 
fools, and they know full well that they are dependent upon the 
Liberal Unionists for the maintenance of their present position. Is it 
not apparent that Lord Salisbury takes his cue from Lord Hartington 
just as Lord Randolph Churchill takes his from Mr. Chamberlain ? 
The Government policy in regard to Ireland, recently expounded to a 
bewildered House of Commons by the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, is a striking proof of this. Lord Randolph Churchill, it 
seems, is minded to send a Royal Commission to Ireland, to inquire 
into the justice of the judicial rents. He proposes to heal the 
agrarian sore in that country by assisting the Irish peasants to pur- 
chase their holdings. He further intends to bring in a Local Govern- 
ment Bill, applicable to Great Britain as to Ireland, and founded 
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upon an exact equality of treatment. He purposes, besides, to drain 
the whole country arterially, and to develop deep-sea fishing in- 
dustries on the west coast. And in order to make these profitable, 
he is willing to extend the railway system of Ireland by constructing 
the necessary branch lines. And as these feeders must be built by 
Government, and as it will afterwards be found that the Govern- 
ment branch lines do not pay by themselves, but swell the 
earnings of the trunk lines owned by private companies, Lord 
Randolph Churchill will be compelled to bring in a Bill for the 
nationalisation of all Irish railways. We must not be understood as 
arguing against these propositions ; far from it; they seem to us to 
constitute a bold and statesmanlike policy, the only policy atall likely 
to bring material prosperity to Ireland, and so to pave the way for 
the ultimate conciliation of the Celtic sentiment. Money is cheaply 
spent, in our opinion, that brings loyalty and love between the two 
peoples. All we say is, that this policy put forward by Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill is not likely to offend Mr. Chamberlain. But who- 
ever may get the credit for it, we hope that it will be tried; it 
promises well, for it is both generous and manful. And there is no 
alternative to it save Mr. Gladstone’s policy of ignoble despairing and 
surrender, or the still more fatal folly, of trusting to so-called eco- 
nomic laws, in order to excuse our own fat selfishness. We have 
written to little purpose if we have not shown that the immediate 
future, at all events of our home policy, is in good hands. The Liberal 
Unionists now hold the balance of power, and they are utilising their 
position to liberalise the Conservative counsels, while keeping the 
eage-door fast shut wherein “the man of blood”’ is watching with the 
still more dangerous “man of words.” It is the only tragic element 
in the situation that “indifferent honest”? men can be forced so to 
write of the most illustrious English politician of his time, a man 
of infinite gifts and graces, to whose unequalled talents all English- 
men but yesterday did reverence. Thinking of this fine reputation 
wrecked and of the thousand petty passions which political life 
engenders, one can scarcely help congratulating oneself upon the 
undoubted fact that, in spite of the noise they make, politics play 
but a small part in the nation’s life. During the last fifty years 
more than five thousand measures have passed through both Houses 
of Parliament, and so become part of the law of the land, and yet 
not one man in a hundred knows even twenty of these precious Acts 
of Parliament by name. Our legislators, it seems, vex themselves 
and vex us to but small purpose. 


We have before us at the present momenta couple of Reports 
upon a subject of infinitely greater importance than nine out of every 
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ten of the measures hotly debated at Westminster, and yet these 
reports did not excite much public attention ; in fact one of them 
passed almost entirely unnoticed. Nevertheless the Report of the 
Committee upon Elementary Education in England and Wales should, 
it seems to us, be carefully considered. After all it is something to 
know that seats in our common day-schools are now provided 
for almost 5,000,000 boys and girls, and that there is a regular 
attendance of about 3,500,000 pupils. Of course this percentage 
is not wholly satisfactory; the magistrates and local authorities, 
it appears, do not enforce the by-laws very rigidly. This is greatly 
to be regretted. English trade and English industries are suffering 
to-day chiefly because the English workman is not as well 
educated as the American or German workman. The most satis- 
factory feature of the Report is that the girl scholars are really 
being taught how to cook. The number of girls who have earned 
grants for cookery has risen from 7597 in 1884 to 17,754 in 
1885. The Report says rightly that after “the three R’s” and 
sewing, cookery ranks next in importance for the class of girls 
who attend public elementary schools. But after all, our elemen- 
tary schools constitute now the best part of our whole educational 
system. We have no secondary instruction worthy the name ; 
and of our schools wherein higher education is imparted, it is 
sufficient to say that three out of every four which now exist in 
England, existed in the days of Elizabeth. But still our grammar 
and public schools are fairly efficient, whereas our middle-class 
schools are, in every respect, execrable. Twenty years ago Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, after visiting the schools of Germany, France, and 
Switzerland, drew attention in a valuable book to this shameful fact. 
In the early part of this year he was sent abroad by the Government, and 
again he directs notice to the crying need in England of a thoroughly 
organised system of secondary education. It is unnecessary to re- 
hearse his arguments; they are such as suggest themselves to 
everyone, and yet our popular Government is not likely to devote 
any of its valuable time to supplying this want. The Government 
manufactures one hundred Acts of Parliament each year, out of 
which ninety-nine are useless, if not directly. harmful; and yet it 
cannot find time, or has no desire, to organise a good system of 
secondary education. The soulless ignorance of the English middle- 
classes is appalling; and yet no politician puts forth a finger to 
remedy the evil. Our clergy, too, and our press are callously 
indifferent to this national disgrace. And yet that it is a disgrace 
to the nation, and a source of weakness, can be seen from a very 
simple fact. In an essay upon Frederick the Great, Gustav Freytag, 
the greatest of German novel writers, trying to find out the cause of 
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the success of the Hohenzollern dynasty, hits upon this explanation : 
“As educators of their people, there has never been a line of princes 
to compare with them.” The German Empire of to-day affords 
sufficient proof of the power which education confers upon a people. 


If we cannot, however, get a Royal Commission to inquire into 
the state of secondary education in England, we are about to get one 
upon bi-metallism, and that is a small mercy for which we are devoutly 
thankful. The memorial praying for this Commission has already 
been signed by many members of the House of Commons, and this 
fact, when coupled with the recommendation of the late Commission 
upon Trade, renders it probable that a searching inquiry will soon 
be made into the whole currency question. We are not at all doubt- 
ful of the result : a Royal Commission will, we are confident, report 
in favour of rated bi-metallism, and therewith yet another theory of 
the old political economy will receive its coup de grace. 


Imperial federation, too, is a subject which appeals irresistibly 
to our sympathies, and we are glad to record that the movement 
of opinion in this direction has been publicly acknowledged within 
the last month by the Marquis of Salisbury. Perhaps at some future 
time a Conservative premier may speak of the Imperial Federation 
League as being no less notable an institution than the Primrose 
League. But that day is evidently not yet within sight. Still 
Imperial federation is a plant which can take care of itself; the 
seedling is a hardy one. Though rooted in an unkind soil, its 
growth can be predicted with certainty. And something may now 
be done by the Postmaster-General to bring nearer the much-desired 
consummation. It appears from a statement made by Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton, M.P., that the present rate of postage between England and 
her Australian colonies is excessive. We have now to pay 6d. 
per half-ounce on all letters sent to Australia, and yet Mr. Henniker- 
Heaton has found a private shipping firm willing to carry letters by 
the Cape route at an uniform cost of ld. We have no doubt that in 
view of this startling fact the Postmaster-General will inquire into 
the whole matter, and see what can be done to facilitate communi- 
cation between us and our far-distant kinsfolk. 


On the whole it seems that, despite the prospect of a bad har- 
vest and a continued depression of trade, our home affairs are in a 
healthier condition than they have been for some time past. The 
political horizon is fairly clear, and we hear rumours which lead us 
to believe that the great spending departments of State are about to 
be thoroughly overhauled. Mr. Chamberlain, we regret to say, is 
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unable to find time to lead an investigation into the methods by 
which our business as a nation is carried on. There can be, how- 
ever, no doubt that there is very much to be set right in every 
department of English administration. The War Office and the 
Admiralty are in especially bad odour at present. We know that 
the weapons supplied to our soldiers in Zululand, in the Transvaal, 
and notably in the Soudan, were shamefully inefficient. ‘ The rifles 
burst, the cartridges jammed, the bayonets bent, the swords broke,” 
and our soldiers’ lives were sacrificed to the incompetence or corrup- 
tion, as we believe, of highly paid officials at head-quarters. A darker 
charge is being brought forward by Lieutenant-Colonel Hope, V.C., 
and others, and the Secretary of State for War has pledged himself 
to inquire specially into the whole matter. We do not wish to fore- 
stall him, but so much is certain that a searching inquiry must be 
held, and without delay, in the interests of the officials themselves. 
The worthlessness of the weapons served out to our soldiers is 
notorious ; it is notorious that our navy is still equipped chiefly with 
muzzle-loading guns, and that these, as well as the breech-loaders, 
frequently burst the first time of firing. A commission should be 
formed similar in powers to the one which investigated the Sheffield 
“ Rattening ;”’ that is, the commissioners should have power to compel 
the attendance of witnesses, to examine them upon oath, and, above 
all, to grant indemnity to such guilty persons as make full confession. 
The spending departments must be above the suspicion of corrup- 
tion, and their efficiency must be assured. Now that it is manifest 
that some officials are either impotent or incompetent, the whole 
organisation of the departments must be inquired into in the most 
searching manner. A special Act of Parliament will, we under- 
stand, be needed in order to constitute such a commission as 
the facts seem to us reasonably to demand. Mr. W. H. Smith 
should therefore get the necessary Act passed in the present session 
of Parliament. The matter brooks no delay. It is true that such 
charges as are now urged against the departments have been put 
forward from time to time since the Crimean war ; but it is apparent 
to every one that the evil has been growing rapidly of late years, in 
measure as the time and attention of the Parliamentary chiefs 
of departments have been engaged in the House of Commons. Now 
matters have come to such a pass as was never before known in the 
history of any civilised country. 


Nor is this the time to put off such an investigation. The power 
und unscrupulousness of Russia has never received better illustration 
than in the wretched intrigue by which on Saturday last Russian 
agents succeeded in deposing Prince Alexander of Bulgaria. Barely 
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a year has elapsed since this able and courageous monarch united 
under his rule the two Bulgarias. At that time Austrian diplomacy 
considered the Prince to be merely a tool of Russia, and consequently 
Servia was hounded on to prevent by force the supposed consolidation 
of Russian influence on the Balkan peninsula. On the other hand, 
the Czar and his advisers knew well that Prince Alexander’s act 
was but the first step in the emancipation of a united Bulgaria from 
Russian tutelage. As soon as the news reached Russia, The Moscow 
Gazette broke into execrations of Prince Alexander, and M. Katkoff 
accused Austria and England, in one and the same breath, of having 
inspired “ the foul ingratitude.” Again and again the chief official 
organs in the Russian press asserted that Prince Alexander would be 
forced ultimately to abdicate. But Austria regarded all this as a 
mere blind to cover the fact that Russian diplomacy had attained the 
object it set before itself in the Treaty of San Stefano. Even when, 
on the eve of the war with Servia, all the Russian officers serving in 
the Bulgarian army were recalled by the Czar, Austria persisted in 
misconceiving the situation. In the war which followed, Prince 
Alexander developed high qualities as a soldier; the Servians were 
shamefully beaten, and pursued into their own territory. Then 
Austria interfered to save Servia from the consequences of defeat. 
But in the Conference at Constantinople it dawned upon the repre- 
sentative of Austria that Prince Alexander had fought throughout 
for his own hand and against Russia. Thereupon Austria endea- 
voured to retrace her steps, and to lend the Prince the assistance 
which England—to Lord Salisbury’s honour be it said—had from 
the first accorded him. From that moment Prince Alexander was 
regarded as the client of England, and as the bulwark against 
Russian aggression in South-Eastern Europe. Now Russia has had 
her revenge, and England the shame of defeat. When Batoum was 
declared to be no longer “a free port,” we took the insult kindly and 
turned the other cheek, and forthwith we received the reward of our 
humility. We have no doubt, however, that Lord Salisbury will 
find some better answer to these repeated provocations on the part 
of Russia than the empty protest which satisfied Mr. Gladstone. 
The true moral of the case is that Turkey, distrusting Mr. 
Gladstone, abandoned us and aided Russia in thwarting Prince 
Alexander, and in opposing the wishes of the peoples whom he 
governed. It seems to us advisable, in view of this fact, that 
we should at once begin to strengthen our position in South-Eastern 
Europe, and that can best be done by buying Cyprus from the Turk 
and converting that island into another Malta. We should make 
of it at once a fortress and a place d’armes; for from Cyprus we can 
close the mouth of the Dardanelles, and so shield ourselves from a 
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Russian attack upon that side. On the other hand, we should push 
forward the construction of the strategic railroad to Candahar as 
rapidly as possible. It is our belief that Russia would abandon 
her hatred of us did she not associate us with the Turk as enemies 
who are resolved to restrain her expansion southwards to the Medi- 
terranean. And although we should never allow the Russian to 
get to Constantinople, if it be possible for us to prevent him, still 
we should remember that Austria is even more interested in hinder- 
ing this than we are. And therefore it seems to us advisable to 
strengthen our position in the eastern Mediterranean as much as we 
can, and leave to the Austrian the chief task of thwarting Russian 
aggressions. The permanent possession of Cyprus as a fortress 
and place d’armes would be a very good offset indeed to the 
deposition of Prince Alexander and to the closing of the port of 
Batoum to free commerce. In the meantime, on the Indian frontier 
as elsewhere England’s motto should be vigilance and decision. With 
watchful vigour Russia can be met and Russian diplomacy defeated. 


The history of the British conquest of Upper Burmah must neces- 
sarily be melancholy reading. The story began satisfactorily: the 
first page, describing Sir Harry Prendergast’s rapid advance upon 
Mandalay, the capture of the city and King Theebaw, was most 
interesting ; but almost immediately the tale turned to tragedy, and 
then disaster followed disaster, as if the plot had been constructed by 
some youthful dramatist whose only conception of his art was the 
piling of horrors upon horrors. Such a sickening succession of 
blunders has scarcely ever been perpetrated upon so narrow a stage 
in so short a time. We first send some six thousand men to conquer 
the country, and no sooner have they scored a first success than a 
large number of them are withdrawn from motives of economy. 
Now, six months later, we have more than 30,000 troops and police 
quartered in the Upper Province alone, and yet our dominion is 
confined to fortified posts. At first Sir Charles Bernard was sent 
single-handed to put the administration of the country in order. 
Despite his great energy he failed in trying to combine the duties of 
Chief Commissioner, Judicial Commissioner, Financial Commissioner, 
and Chief Engineer ; now, tardily, four Indian civil servants of high 
rank and great experience have been sent to his aid. In every de- 
partment our government officials have come to grief. No one seems 
to have grasped the situation, which is, nevertheless, simple enough. 
First of all we won Mandalay and deposed Theebaw with the utmost 
ease, solely because the leading Burmese were tired of Theebaw’s 
exactions, and dreaded the capricious tyranny of the Queen-Mother. 
Men capable of understanding this would have recognised that their 
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first duty consisted in conciliating the leaders of the people. All 
Burmese of importance should have been treated with the greatest 
consideration, and then the common people, seeing themselves deprived 
of their natural leaders, would have settled down in quiet submission 
to our rule, the practical advantages of which would have soon 
become apparent to them. But this first step toward the pacification 
of the country was never taken: we treated the Burmese of all classes 
with a sort of rough equality, and so a natural antipathy at once 
found capable representatives ; hatred ripened into revolt, and the 
general revolt has now merged into anarchy. Of course, as soon as 
colder weather sets in, we shall subdue the various risings and reduce 
the country to order. But in the meantime many valuable lives will 
have been sacrificed, millions will have been uselessly squandered, and 
all because of mistimed economy and crass stupidity. Considering 
the whole miserable account, it seems at first blush as if Englishmen 
of this generation had lost the practical common sense which once 
distinguished us from other races. But that would be to take an all 
too gloomy view of the facts. The truth is, strange as it may seem, 
that we English have at all times blundered in nine out of ten of our 
larger undertakings. Read the account of the mismanagement that 
went on during Marlborough’s first campaign, or the difficulties in the 
organisation of his army which Arthur Wellesley had to overcome in 
Spain, and it becomes apparent that someone was always blundering, 
and that our ultimate victory has ever been due to dogged per- 
severance and to our tardy yet complete recognition of facts. The 
conquest of Upper Burmah affords a good illustration of the way in 
which we have won the largest dominion the world has yet seen. 
We first allow the dykes round Mandalay to burst and inundate the 
city, then we shall set to work to study the question and soon rebuild 
the embankments more securely than ever, and inspect them with a 
most indefatigable watchfulness. The phrase, “In the long run 
they always recognised facts” might be taken as the most suitable 
motto for the English people. We have already begun to do this in 
Burmah by acknowledging the right of the Chinese to receive a certain 
yearly tribute from the province; we thus avert their threatened 
enmity, and soon, no doubt, we shall begin in earnest and on the 
proper lines to make of Upper Burmah a contented and prosperous 
country. 


In connection with Burmah we are called upon to record some 
curious facts illustrating the strange rapidity with which China has 
made herself a power universally respected. Ten years ago no 
British statesman would have dreamed of paying tribute to China in 
any shape or form. But within the last decade China has taught 
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Russia that she intends at all costs to maintain her rights, France 
that an invasion of Chinese territory is neither glorious nor profitable, 
and England that it is better to have her asa friend than as an 
enemy. All this, it is said, is due to the fact that recently a 
Chinaman, some Chang or Chun, of extraordinary ability, has been 
made Prime Minister. 

But, however that may be, civilised Europe has lately learned 
that at some not distant day China will have to be reckoned with as 
the chief Asiatic power. One more proof of this may be given. 
It is generally known that hitherto the Catholics in China have been 
under the protection of France, and this fact gave the French 
enormous moral influence. The Chinese regarded them as the most 
important foreign power. Italian, Spanish, and Belgian missionaries 
had to travel in China with French passports. Prince Chun has 
now changed all that by inducing the Pope to send a Nuncio to 
Pekin, so that he might be directly represented in the Chinese 
capital. 


So many important events have taken place this month that not a 
few persons will be astonished to hear that at last we have managed 
to form a sort of Commercial Convention with Spain. Of course the 


irreconcilable Protectionists of Catalonia opposed the Convention 
violently, but the first article was accepted in the Cortes by 148 votes 
to 16; and so we may congratulate ourselves upon the fact that the 
long struggle between the two countries has, at last, come to an 
end. Perhaps the Catalonians, like our free-traders quand méme, 
may yet come to understand that a reasonable agreement is preferable 
to a commercial war. 


August 25th, 1886. 





